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HIS EXCELLENCY, THE ITALIAN AMBASSADOR, COUNT V. MACCHI DI CELLERE 


Who represents at Washington the nation whose gallant Army has recently borne the heavi- 
est attacks of the Teutonic enemy, and who made so clear his country’s need of munitions that our 
Government gave Italy preference in all shipments from America and a credit of approximately 230 
million dollars for the purchase of supplies 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


HE misfortune which has 
taken Italian arms is the most 
dramatic of the many pressing 
reasons for a greater speed and 
energy in our war preparations. 

Russia is still in desperate straits. Rumania 
with its fifteen divisions is in dire need. And 
now Italy has suffered a serious blow. We on 
our side are so geographically situated that it is 
extremely difficult to get aid to the weak parts 
of our combined and far-flung battle line. 
In almost every case sending aid means ships, 
and the supply of ships is wofully short. The 
Germans, on the other hand, can move their 
troops and their guns from one front to another 
comparatively quickly and easily. They can 
make one gun serve a while in Russia and then 
transfer it to France or Italy. But a gun once 
with the Russian army, must stay there, and 
it is even extremely difficult to move guns 
around on the other Allied fronts, particularly 
as in the Allied armies there are many kinds 
of artillery using many kinds of ammunition. 

There are two remedies for this. The first 
is for the United States, Great Britain, and 
France to send munitions, guns, steel, rail- 
road supplies, and other such necessities 
to the weaker parts of the line to enable them 
to meet any sudden German thrusts. This 
is the most expensive remedy, for it means 
trying to make every part of the Allied line 
strong enough to meet the biggest concen- 
tration Germany can effect. 
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The other remedy is to put so much pressure 
on the Germans in France that they will not 
be able to concentrate against any of the 
other portions of the line. The British and 
French pressure would undoubtedly have been 
enough if the Russian army had not lost so 
much of its striking power. As it is, the only 
way of increasing the pressure in France so 
as to take al! of Germany’s attention is for us 
to add a force of men to those of the French and 
British which will be sufficiently large to de- 
mand the attention of every spare German 
soldier. The possibility of our doing this is 
bound up in two things, the preparation and 
training of our armies, and the construction of 
shipping to carry the men across and to keep 
them supplied when they are on the other side. 

We have the power to for® a military de- 
cision, the power to beat the Germans, to 
crush autocracy, to free the world. The 
question is, will we get the power applied in 
time? There never was a more vital need of 
speed than that which confronts us now. 
Man after man coming back from Eufope 
brings the same message—Hurry! Hurry the 
ships and hurry the men! Before we entered 
the war the Allies were too late to save Serbia, 
the British were too late to capture the Dar- 
danelles, the relief of Kut-el-Amara was too 
late. Supplies for Italy seem to have failed. 
It behooves us to put a pressure on the Ger- 
mans at the earliest possible moment that 
will prevent any further catastrophes. 
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MR. W. W. ATTERBURY 


Who put his experience as vice-president in charge of operation of the Pennsylvania Railroad at 
the disposal of the Government, and who is now director-general of the railroads in France which are 
being used to transport American troops and their munitions 
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MR. A. MITCHELL PALMER 


Recently appointed by President Wilson to be Custodian of Enemy Property. In performing 
this task he will have charge of more than one billion dollars’ worth of property of Germans and 
Austrians in this country (including the many interned German ships), much of which will be con-. 
verted to Government use during the war 





COLONEL E. A. DEEDS, U. S. A. 


A distinguished engineer and member of the reorganized Aircraft Board, whose technical 
skill and practical experience in the manufacture of highly finished mechanical devices are now 
being applied to the problem of rapid construction of airplanes for the Army and Navy 








MR. PAUL S. REINSCH 


American Minister at Peking, who has helped to preserve the independence of China and 
the policy of the Open Door, 
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SECRETARY McADOO 
Under whose supervision the Second Liberty Loan was made a tremendous success 


[See ‘‘The March of Events” 
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The Responsibility is on the Adminis- 
tration 


HE tremendous success of the second 
Liberty Loan settles in most encourag- 
ing fashion a point that has caused 

anxiety to many Americans and raised hopes 
in the bosoms of our trans-Atlantic enemies. 
That was the extent to which the everyday 
American citizen endorsed the war. The 
failure of this loan would have been a great 
encouragement to Germany. Even a luke- 
warm success would have been hailed as an 
evidence of disintegration in this country. 
But we all know now that the war is a pop- 
ular war in the United States; not popular in 
the sense that Americans hail with joy the 
prospect of an exhausting and bloody struggle, 
but in the sense that they accept it as an 
inescapable duty and are determined to support 
it with all the resources and men we command. 
To grasp the success of the loan in its com- 
plete significance we must appraise it in 
connection with the extra session of Congress. 
Despite the tactics of an exceedingly small 
minority, this body supported the war in most 
patriotic fashion. It complied with practically 
every request submitted by the executive de- 
partments. It voted money by the billions for 
strengthening all the elements with which we 
wage war. Just consider one fact: From the 
establishment of the United States Govern- 
ment under George Washington up to March, 
1917, the total cost of maintaining the Ameri- 
can Government aggregated $26,000,000,000. 
This included the cost of the War of 1812, the 
Mexican War, the Civil War, pensions, great 
public works—everything, indeed, that ne- 
cessitated a Congressional appropriation. From 
March until the adjournment in October 
Congress voted {$21,000,000,000. That is, 
Congress appropriated, in this seven months, 
almost as much money as it had appropriated 
in the whole 128 years of the Nation’s history. 
The readiness with which Congress voted 
these huge appropriations certainly implied an 
endorsement of the great enterprise in which 
the country has engaged. 


II 


It really takes three national instrumen- 
talities to conduct a victorious war. These 
are the people, their elected representatives, 
and the Executive. All three forces must 
unqualifiedly fight together, if the best results 


are to be obtained. If one weakens, or works 
half-heartedly and ineffectively, the success 
of the whole enterprise may be put in jeopardy. 
We know definitely now that one hundred 
millions of Americans are determined to see 
this thing through. We know that Congress 
whole-heartedly supports this determination. 
They will furnish the Administration all the 
money, all the men, and all the moral support 
it may need. The most outstanding result 
of the Liberty Loan is that it places fairly 
upon the Administration the responsibility 
of conducting this war with the utmost vigi- 
lance. The actual conduct of military opera- 
tions lies in the hands of the Administration. 
If the United States fail at this time, its failure 
will not be caused by the absence of popular 
support. It can be caused only by the fact that 
those entrusted with the executive power 
have not measured up to their responsibilities. 

Mr. Wilson, in his recent reply to the Pope, 
has outlined our national purpose with an 
eloquence and a high moral enthusiasm that 
have echoed around the world. The support 
which the President and his associates have 
now received from the American masses will 
strengthen their determination to make ,this 
splendid message the abiding rule of our na- 
tional life. From now on there should be 
only a single motive governing the executive 
departments. That motive is the most earnest 
prosecution of the war. We should bear in 
mind that the American people of all classes 
and of all political and religious faiths are 
bound together by one mighty resolve. We 
are fighting for nothing less than our national 
life. It is a time when there are no Republi- 
cans and no Democrats, no anti-Administra- 
tion men and no pro-Administration men. 
Only one motive can now inspire any appoint- 
ments to important posts—that of getting the 
most efficient men for the jobs. Personal pref- 
erences and political loyalties are considera- 
tions that should have no influence upon the 
Administration. If any members of the pres- 
ent Cabinet are not the best men in the 
country for the particular work in question, 
these men should go. All the other nations 
have had to meet this issue. Joffre proved the 
great support of France in her hour of agony 
because he ruthlessly dismissed generals who 
had proved incompetent, and appointed their 
successors purely on the grounds of merit. 
England has dismissed most cabinet officers 
with whom she started war and has found 
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their successors in men who increased the 
nation’s speed and power to make war. France 
has done likewise. With such a demonstration 
of popular support as the Administration has 
received in the tremendous over-subscription 
to the recent Liberty Loan, its hands are 
certainly free to adopt any measures that will 
promote our best efficiency at this time. 


II] 


The conduct of the war is in the hands of 
the Administration in a way peculiar to this 
country. In any other democracy, or consti- 
tutional monarchy, the legislative body which 
has granted money for the prosecution of a 
war has the right, and as a matter of fact prac- 
tises the right, to find out from:the Executive 
what he is trying to do and what is being ac- 
complished. With us that is not done. A 
committee of Congress can summon witnesses, 
including members of the Cabinet, but it is 
not done often enough for Congress to keep 
itself informed. 

Let us take the matter of military prepara- 
tions. In the early months of 1916 the President 
made a tour of the West, speaking in favor of 
military preparedness. It was a new depart- 
ure for him and the people were a little sur- 
prised. Congress was not convinced—but 
Congress was acting in the dark. The Presi- 
dent knew things about Germany’s attitude 
toward us which other people did not know. 
The President gave up Judge Garrison and 
preparedness and invited Mr. Baker to become 
Secretary of War and accept the Hay bill. We 
do not know how much Mr. Baker knew about 
the possibility of war. We do know that he 
did nothing for thirteen months to rectify 
our condition, in spite of urging by the army, 
the press, and various: patriotic societies. He 
became active only after we declared war. 
His failure to get ready cost us a year’s time. 
Whether Mr. Baker failed because he was con- 
vinced that the President would keep us out 
of war or for some other reason makes little 
difference. In most other countries where 
Cabinet members are judged by the intelli- 
gence they show in foreseeing and meeting 
crises, he would have lost his position. 

It is not worth while to recall this past 
history except to point out one curious 
fact. Mr. Baker in his failure to prepare was 
responsible to no one but the President, and 
the President was responsible to no one but 
the next election; and he could withhold or 


publish either to Congress or the people the 
only essential facts on which his conduct could 
be judged. This is not Mr. Wilson’s fault. 
As a matter of fact he is in favor of responsi- 
ble government. But this makes all the more 
glaring the fact that under our system it has 
not been practised. 

Now that is what happened to give the 
Germans one year’s respite from us. The 
next question is, What is going on now? 

There is no one to ask Mr. Baker how many 
men he intends to have in France in 1918 and 
to check up the actual progress to see if it fits 
the programme—or to check the programme 
to see if it is comparatively a proper effort 
with what was done in Canada, England, or 
Australia. 

There is no one interested in the length 
of the delay in ordering rifles or heavy artillery. 
In getting appropriations there was a general 
programme of amounts laid out, but the speci- 
fications as to time were not definite and no 
one is checking them up. No one knows 
whether Mr. Baker will be months ahead or 
behind his schedule for big guns or whether 
his schedule is for 1918, 1919, or 1920. 

The present private conduct of the war by 
the President, Mr. Baker, and Mr. Daniels 
is not altogether assuring because, with the 
best intentions in the world, they made the 
colossal blunder of doing nothing before the 
war, despite many warnings both at home 
and from Germany. Without some respon- 
sibility to Congress they may not be doing 
enough or working quickly enough now. 

It is true that in the last few years Congress 
has not had a very enviable reputation for 
ability. Yet if Congress has the power to 
vote money it must have the power to see 
that the money is spent effectively. At pres- 
ent the Administration conducts the war 
practically without immediate responsibility 
to any one, and there is good reason to think 
that our training programme is behind-hand, 
our shipbuilding very much behind, and our 
manufacture of artillery in similar condition. 

In almost everything that is useful in war 
but not exclusively useful in war we have 
done well. We have made shoes and blankets, 
and raised men and money. But in the first 
requisites on the firing line—trained men in 
large numbers, rifles, munitions, and artillery— 
our record needs watching and acceleration. 
As yet we have no'Lloyd-George among us, 
and there are signs that we need one. 

















The March of Events 


Tammany’s Victory and the War 


enlarged and consolidated city in 1897, 

by electing a complete Tammany Ad- 
ministration. The results that followed were 
precisely what had been generally foreseen. 
The mayor chosen at that time, Robert A. 
Van Wyck, promptly abdicated all his powers 
over appointments and legislation to Mr. Rich- 
ard Croker, then the captain of the Tammany 
ship. Because of the public indecency, in- 
efficiency, wastefulness, and widespread cor- 
ruption that ensued, New York City has never 
had an outright Tammany Administration 
since. The last twenty years in America’s 
largest city have furnished a striking illustra- 
tion, on a great scale, of that struggle for honest 
and efficient municipal government which has 
taken place in all parts of the country. These 
twenty years have witnessed, both in New York 
City and elsewhere, an almost unbelievable 
improvement in general civic conditions, and 
the revolution has perhaps attained its highest 
expression in the last four years of Mayor 
Mitchel’s Administration. In both its ex- 
ternal aspects and its inner spiritual existence 
the New York City of to-day bears so few re- 
semblances to the Tammanyized city of twenty 
years ago that there seemed little likelihood 
that this organization could ever regain its 
power. Yet, twenty years after Tammany’s 
last sweeping victory, New York again places 
in power the forces that gave the city such an 
evil reputation, not only in this country but in 
Europe. This disintegrating organization re- 
turns to power at a time when the Nation is 
facing the greatest crisis in its history, and 
when the largest American city should assem- 
ble its finest energies for the hard times that lie 
ahead. The whole proceeding recalls the 
New York of 1861, whose Tammany mayor, 
Fernando Wood, sympathized so much with 
the South that he sent a message to the City 
Council recommending that the city secede 
from the Union and, with Staten Island and 
Long Island, form a new state to be known as 
Tri-Insula. History records that the Tam- 
many city fathers solemnly endorsed this pro- 
posal! 

Though New York had a disloyal govern- 
ment in the Civil War, the city itself was not 
disloyal; the fact was that the loyal Unionists 
enlisted in such overwhelming numbers in the 
armies that the town was left at the mercy 


N EW YORK started its career as a greatly 
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of Southern sympathizing and seditious mobs. 
New York’s enormous popular subscriptions 
to both the Liberty Loans prove that the 
city is not disloyal now. In saying this, it is 
not necessary to blink the fact that the disloyal 
vote had much to do with Mr. Mitchel’s defeat. 
The real facts in the present situation are evi- 
dent enough. In 1897 Tammany won against 
the decent citizens in New York simply because 
those citizens were divided into two camps. 
Whenever the anti-Tammany elements unite 
on a single candidate they almost invariably 
overthrow a united Tammany organization. 
The same great principle of statesmanship, 
therefore, controls the Tammany leaders that 
directs the policy of that other great autocracy, 
the Hapsburg Monarchy: Divide et Impera— 
divide and rule. The peculiar situation that 
existed this year gave the Tammany strate- 
gists—and there are no better outside the Ger- 
man army—their great opportunity. Mr. 
Murphy, great political general that he is, 
proceeded to profit by the disorganized state 
of the enemy, and to impose upon the city the 
particular type of mayor that would best 
serve the Tammany ends. Mayor Mitchel’s 
vigilant and energetic Americanism had of- 
fended that minority of Pro-Germans, Pacifists, 
and England-haters whose votes, thrown 
against him, would supply the balance of power 
which would land the most typical Tammany 
candidate in the mayor’s office. A series of 
campaign complications, part accidental and 
part designed, produced one out-and-out 
Tammany candidate and three anti- Tammany 
candidates. Under these conditions the most 
absurd Tammany man—and a more absurd 
candidate than John F. Hylan has never ap- 
peared in the city’s history—must win and the 
finest anti-Tammany candidate—and the city 
has never had a finer one than Mr. Mitchel— 
must lose. The part that the Pacifists and Pro- 
Germans played is evident in the large vote 
given Mr. Morris Hillquit, the Socialist candi- 
date, who openly boasted that he had bought 
no Liberty Bonds and who adopted, as his 
platform, a declaration that the United States 
should immediately end the war. In the elec- 
tion of 1916 the Socialist candidates polled 
30,000 votes in New York City, but this year 
Mr. Hillquit—who was born in Riga, Russia, 
where he was known as Moritz. Hillkowitz— 
obtained more than 140,000. This increased 
vote cannot indicate that Socialism has spread 
to this extent in New York in one short year; 
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it clearly registers the pacifism and pro- 
Germanism and anti-Britishism that neces- 
sarily exist in a city that contains 700,000 
or 800,000 people of German origin, about as 
many of Irish origin, and nearly 1,000,000 
former subjects of the Russian Empire. 
Probably other influences worked against 
Mr. Mitchel, but these were quite sufficient 
to determine the result. Tammany’s triumph 
is deplorable, but there is no occasion for de- 
spair. New York is still a loyal part of the 
Nation and will do more than her share in the 
prevailing struggle. Mr. Hylan, immediately 
on his election, issued a public statement in 
which he announced his whole-hearted support 
of the Administration in its war policy, de- 
clared that he was in favor of fighting the war 
to a finish, and repudiated any suggestion that 
his sympathies were pro-German. This state- 
ment has produced an excellent impression, 
and it is to be hoped that Mr. Hylan’s course 
will show that he has been sincere in making it. 


Von Hertling on America 


ROM 1870 up to the breaking out of the 
H present war the German Empire had had 

five chancellors, the period of office 
averaging about nine years for each incum- 
bent. In the last three troublous years three 
men have so far occupied this post, which is 
apparently becoming about as insecure as the 
premiership of France or Italy. This fact 
in itself discloses that the spirit of unrest is 
disturbing Germany and that the smoothly 
working autocracy, moving armies and navies 
and peoples by the simple fiat of the Imperial 
will, no longer possesses an unquestioned grip 
upon the nation. More significant still are 
the circumstances under which the latest 
appointee, Count George F. von Hertling, 
entered upon his office. The new Chancellor 
deliberated several days before acceding to 
the Imperial will, using the interim to consult 
the leaders of the Reichstag, and to assure 
himself that he would have a parliamentary 
majority supporting his programme. Such a 
proceeding is unprecedented in Germany. 
One can imagine Bismarck seeking parlia- 
mentary support before assuming the chan- 
cellorship! When requested by the Emperor 


Frederick, on the death of William I, to con- 
tinue his work as chief minister, the old 
apostle of blood and iron exacted first a prom- 
ise that there should be nothing in the new 


régime that suggested parliamentary rule. 
Yet now we have a German statesman, asked 
to assume the headship of the State, consuming 
four or five days negotiating with the parlia- 


mentary chiefs before acceding to his Imperial - 


master’s will! 

We get only the most confused picture of 
internal affairs in Germany; yet a few definite 
episodes like this show that, after all, the popu- 
lar will is making its influence felt. Con- 
cerning Von Hertling himself and his so-called 
“policy” we have fragmentary and contra- 
dictory accounts. The only definite informa- 
tion obtainable is the speech which he delivered 
on October 23d, a few days before his elevation, 
in the Bavarian Parliament. This has the 
utmost interest for Americans. The present 
Chancellor reviewed the question of peace and 
could see only one obstacle—the United States. 
All that France could gain by fighting further, 
he said, was Alsace-Lorraine, and France must 
know by now that any such aspiration was the 
wildest dream. Russia had been fighting 
mainly for Constantinople, and had already 


abandoned all hope of ever obtaining it. 


One influence, and one influence only, was 
keeping up the war—that was America. 
Von Hertling pictured Germany as the protec- 
tor of Europe; the issue in the war had now 
developed into saving Europe, including Eng- 
land, from the rapacity of the United States! 
“If the Entente victory,” said the speaker, 
“were to be procured only with the help of 
America this would mean that America hence- 
forward takes England’s place. America 
would with her fleet dominate the seas and 
direct the course of the frontiers of world 
trade. America, as is already the case in the 
war, would remain after the war a mighty lender 
of money, and would take the place of Eng- 
land as the banker of the world. 

“America against Europe—that is the char- 
acter which the war threatens to assume more 
and more. Consequently the Central Powers 
and their allies are no longer fighting for them- 
selves alone; they are fighting for the inde- 
pendence of Europe against American em- 
pire, which has become too strong. And with 
them are fighting the neutral States, which will 
not allow themselves to be forced into war 
against the Central Powers, which are defend- 
ing Europe.” 

As a German statesman, Hertling is appar- 
ently developing true to type. That a nation 
may enter a war for any other purpose than 
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“domination,” “directing the frontiers of 
world trade,” or “empire” is an idea that 
never penetrates the German mind. Of course, 
the purpose of this speech is to sow fear 
and distrust of this country in the minds of the 
Allies. German emissaries have for three 
years filled the ears of Frenchmen with tales 
that the English proposed to retain Calais, or 
even to annex large areas of France. These 
suspicions have been inculcated with the usual 
Prussian clumsiness and have been unsuccess- 
ful. Similarly this picture of a benevolent 
Germany protecting Europe, including Eng- 
land, from the Yankee lust for world domin- 
ion will hardly induce our allies to make their 
peace with the Kaiser. 


Ships and Labor Problem 


N ARTICLE in the present number of 
the Wor.p’s Work sets forth the 


facts on the shipping situation. It is 
extremely important that the American people 
understand precisely to what extent we are 
likely to complete the ambitious programme 
outlined by Mr. Hurley. Unless we can 
build this new tonnage the United States 
might just as well end the elaborate military 
preparations which are now under way. The 
three thousand miles of sea that stretches be- 
tween the United States and Europe possesses 
great protective value in a defensive war; for 
offensive operations, however, it presents an 
almost insurmountable handicap. No _ na- 
tion has ever transported an army of a mil- 
lion men over a watery waste of three thousand 
miles and kept it continuously supplied. 
Under the old conditions of sea warfare this 
would have been a mighty task; when this 
path is strewn with mines and submarines, 
however, it presents a problem that should 
challenge the powers of the most energetic 
people. 

Our war with Germany is an aggressive, 
offensive war. Our purpose is to hurl our 
arms, our men, our airplanes, and all our 
economic resources as promptly as possible 
against the German entrenchments. We can 
go on until doomsday manufacturing all these 
materials of warfare; unless we have first con- 
structed a steel bridge across the Atlantic, 
by means of which they can be transported 
to the western front, we shall have all our 
pains for nothing. Whether we can do this 
depends entirely upon the success with which 
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we organize our man power. We have plenty 
of steel, plenty of turbines, plenty of officers 
and seamen—all that we lack are the workmen 
in the shipyards. The whole shipping situa- 
tion resolves itself into this: if we can obtain 
500,000 workers for our shipyards immediately, 
we can turn out 5,000,000 or 6,000,000 tons 
of shipping next year. 

American workmen, therefore, have it in 
their power to destroy autocracy and make 
the freedom which they enjoy the universal 
order of mankind. They will suffer no in- 
conveniences or discomforts in the process. 
The country is not asking them to abandon 
their families, to dig themselves into trenches 
and to offer their bodies as barriers to German 
bullets. It is asking them to work indus- 
triously eight hours a day for wages that 
represent twice or three times what they have 
ever earned before. But probably the great- 
est responsibility does not rest on the working- 
men; it rests on the Administration. The 
article in this issue describes the demoraliza- 
tion which the present competitive labor 
system has produced in the shipyards. In- 
stead of increasing the number of workmen 
as new shipyards are established, we have 
simply started these yards outbidding one 
another for the available labor supply, which 
hardly increases at all. As long as this process 
continues we shall get nowhere in the pro- 
duction of a great shipping fleet. The ship- 
builders themselves are helpless. Only the 
Government can handle the situation.. The 
Administration should act—and act quickly. 


The Sick Security Markets 
S =i, markets are always subject 


to chills and fever. Since the war 
started there have been severe cases of 
each on the New York Stock Exchange. With 
our own entrance into the war real sickness in 
the market developed. Early in November it 
became worse. The decline had in extent, 
both in the railroad and industrial stocks, ex- 
ceeded that of the panic of 1907, although it 
had not been as rapid. According to averages 
compiled by the Wall Sireet Journal, the aver- 
age decline, since our entrance into the war, in 
twenty active industrial issues was 29 points 
and in twenty railroad stocks 28 points. That 
was a loss amounting to more than one fourth 
of the market value of those stocks. 
The sickness in the railroad stocks has been 
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protracted. It started as far back as 1912 and 
the recent decline carried many of the high- 
grade issues below the low levels of the 1907 
panic. Railroad bonds sold lower than they 
had in a generation. Returns of 7 per cent. 
and more on stocks of the strongest roads, 
where the dividends are well protected by 
earnings, were common. Ordinarily such a de- 
cline would have been stopped by investment- 
buying before that point was reached. Ac- 
count must, of course, be taken of the fact 
that Liberty Bonds have already absorbed 
more money than the people of this country 
ordinarily invest in a year. Nevertheless, the 
evidence cannot be evaded that confidence in 
railroad securities has been shaken. And it 
cannot be gainsaid that there has been much 
in the railroad situation to contribute to this 
disturbed confidence. 

It is well at such a time, however, to re- 
member that the railroads are the arteries for 
the business of this country and to recall that 
the late J. P. Morgan said the man who was a 
“bear” on the United States would go “ broke.” 
The same healthy optimism underlies a recent 
utterance by the present head of the Morgan 
house. Commenting on the declining security 
markets during the last Liberty Loan campaign 
Mr. J. P. Morgan was quoted as saying: 
“After all, what the security market does 
within the next month or two will not be of 
much importance one year from now. On the 
other hand, whether the war is won or lost is a 
matter of supreme importance.” 

Men of vision do not lose confidence because 
security prices decline. They know such 
movements have an end, and that then the 
pendulum swings the other way. 


Restriction of Security Issues Needed 


HE business. of organizing new com- 

panies has grown rapidly in the last 

two years. In 1915 the authorized 
capital of new companies was $1,101,000,000. 
In 1916 it was $2,178,000,000. In the first 
ten months of this year it was $3,221,000,000, 
or fifty per cent. more than the first Liberty 
Loan. These figures are compiled by the 
Journal of Commerce, and include only incor- 
porations in the Eastern states and those having 
capitalizations of $1,000,000 or more. These 


securities are not all offered to the public, but 
the intent is to sell a good part of them. Not 
1901 


since have new incorporations even 
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approached this year’s figures. A reading of 
the list of names of the new companies is all 
that is necessary to convince one that we 
could well do without many of them and still 
wage war successfully. In England control 
over new financing was assumed by the Gov- 
ernment early in the war. Here we have per- 
mitted our cities, for instance, to go ahead un- 
restrained with their financing; and in ten 
months of this year, according to the Daily 
Bond Buyer’s figures, they sold $424,556,000 
of long-term bonds. In the same period of 
1913 they sold only $327,867,000. It is true 
that this year shows a slight falling off from 
last; but the competition which the Govern- 
ment must meet in the money market from 
this class of income tax-free securities is clearly 
evident. 

The Priorities Committee of the War Indus- 
tries Board is regulating the supply and use 
of materials for different industries. [It seems 
high time that the demands on the supply 
of capital be regulated as well. 


Mr. Morgenthau’s Contribution to History 
| ARDLY a week now passes that does 


not shed some new light upon the 

origin of the war. Each fresh bit of 
information merely adds to the already over- 
whelming evidence that Germany deliberately 
precipitated this conflict. One of the latest 
witnesses who has first-hand information is Mr. 
Henry Morgenthau, ex-American Ambassador 
to Turkey. 

In a recent newspaper article Mr. Morgen- 
thau tells of an interview he had on August 
18, 1914, with the Marquis of Pallavicini, 
Austro-Hungarian Ambassador at Constanti- 
nople. “The conversation,” says Mr. Mor- 
genthau, “turned to the war, which was in its 
third week, and His Excellency told me that 
when he visited the Emperor in May His Im- 
perial Majesty had said that war was inevitable 
because of conditions in the Balkans.” 

Here is another witness, now brought tor- 
ward by Mr. Morgenthau, whose testimony 
will help the historians place the responsibility 
for the existing calamity: 


A still more remarkable confirmation came to 
me from Baron Wangenheim, the German Am- 
bassador at Constantinople. In an outburst of 
enthusiasm after the arrival of the Goeben and the 
Breslau in the Dardanelles, he having directed 
their movement by wireless while they were en- 
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deavoring to escape from the British fleet, the 
German Ambassador informed me that a confer- 
ence had been held in Berlin in the early part of 
July at which the date of the war was fixed. 

This conference was presided over by the Kaiser; 
the Baron Wangenheim was present to report on 
conditions in Turkey. Moltke, the Chief of Staff, 
was there and so was Grand Admiral von Tirpitz. 
With them were the leaders of German finance, the 
directors of the railroads and the captains of in- 
dustry whose aid was essential to the Kaiser in 
putting his vast military machine into operation. 
Each was asked if he was ready for war. All re- 
plied in the affirmative except the financiers, who 
insisted that they must have two weeks in which to 
sell foreign securities and arrange their loans. 

At the time this conference was held, nobody 
outside the inner circles of the Berlin and Vienna 
governments dreamed of war as a result of the 
Sarajevo assassinations. They took good care 
that no suspicion should be aroused. The Kaiser 
went straightway to Norway on his yacht. The 
Chancellor left Berlin for a rest. 

The diplomatic corps had no intimation of the 
impending calamity, and the British Ambassador 
went away, leaving the embassy to the Chargé 
d’Affaires. The same drug was used in Vienna, 
and even when the blow fell the Russian Ambassa- 
dor was absent from his post on vacation. 


In early July, 1914, only two capitals in 
Europe had the faintest idea that Europe was 
hovering on the brink of the greatest war in 
history. These were Vienna and Berlin. 
Mr. Morgenthau momentarily holds up a 
dark lantern, revealing a murderous crew of 
emperors, generals, financiers, and ambassa- 
dors planning the destruction of Europe. 
History has presented few spectacles so hide- 
ous and so calculatingly cruel. Mr. Morgen- 
thau has given his fellow-countrymena glimpse 
into history which they should keep constantly 
before them in the troublous times that lie 
ahead. 


The Columbia Professors and ‘Academic 
Freedom” 


HE action of the trustees of Columbia 

University in dismissing two professors 

for alleged disloyalty to the American 
Government has started anew a general dis- 
cussion of academic freedom. Yet the present 
proceeding hardly involves this great principle. 
We commonly use this term to describe that 
freedom which is granted accredited professors 
to interpret their subjects in the way that 
best appeals to their conscience and intelli- 
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gence. If a university elects a professor of 
political economy it is necessarily with the 
understanding that he shall teach his subject 
in accordance with his own convictions. To 
dismiss him because he preaches free trade, 
when a majority of the trustees believe in pro- 
tection, would be a violation of “academic 
freedom.” Similarly to dismiss a_ professor 
of science who accepts the Darwinian concep- 
tion of evolution, in face of the fact that most 
of the trustees still pin their faith to the first 
chapter of Genesis, would also violate this same 
principle. Practically all the cases in which 
the principle of “academic freedom” has been 
really involved have been of this kind. When 
Brown University dismissed E. Benjamin 
Andrews because he supported Bryan in 1806, 
it violated this rule, for Mr. Andrews was a 
political economist and a monetary expert and 
was, therefore, at liberty to hold and express 
any opinion that seemed good to him on the 
question of the free coinage of silver. Most 
similar cases have concerned professors of 
economics or sociology whose progressive ideas 
on the distribution of property have shocked 
the trustees and financial backers of the insti- 
tutions in question. 

The cases of Professor Cattell and Assistant 
Professor Dana are quite different. They 
involve matters of personal conduct. Mr. 
Cattell was professor of psychology. Had he 
been dismissed for teaching a kind of psychol- 
ogy or philosophy which the trustees disap- 
proved, such a dismissal would have violated 
“academic freedom.” Professor Cattell’s of- 
fense, however, was that he had written letters 
to Congressmen, on the stationery of Columbia 
University, asking them to use their influence 
against sending American troops to France. 
Mr. Dana was professor of English literature. 
The trustees dropped him from the rolls be- 
cause he had conspicuously identified himself 
with the so-called People’s Council, an organ- 
ization whose energies, in the opinion of most 
Americans, are devoted to obtaining a peace 
that will be helpful to Germany and damaging 
to the United States. The real point that 
these cases involve is this: Has a university 
any responsibility for the personal conduct 
of its professors as men and as citizens? Has 
it any interest in the activities of its teaching 
force outside of the class room? So long as a 
professor teaches his subject satisfactorily, can 
he lead his own private life precisely as he wills? 

Merely to ask this question is to answer it. 
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A university is more than a group of buildings 
where the young man learns Greek, Latin, 
science, and philosophy. It is its constant 
boast that it is a training place for character 
and good citizenship. Our greatest universi- 
ties have always insisted that, while they give 
their professors “academic freedom” in teach- 
ing their particular subjects, these same pro- 
fessors must maintain a dignity and seemliness 
in their personal lives that will not bring the 
institution into contempt. It is not true that 
a university professor, as soon as he leaves the 
classroom, becomes a free agent. What uni- 
versity could be expected to retain on its 
faculty a group of professors, for instance, who 
spent their lives outside the university halls in 
drunkenness and debauchery? How long 
would such an institution retain the confidence 
of the public? 

A few years ago Columbia dismissed a pro- 
fessor for the reason that, although he was a 
distinguished scholar and an altogether charm- 
ing person, he was likewise notorious for the 
immorality of his private life. No one ques- 
tioned the propriety of this action or suggested 
that it violated the principle of “academic 
freedom.” The trustees have now dismissed 
Professors Cattell and Dana because their 


* activities outside the class room, in the opinion 


of the great majority of Americans, encouraged 
disloyalty and sedition, and are professedly 
intended to defeat our military operations 
and promote the success of Germany. Colum- 
bia informs the world that it will harbor no 
men on its teaching staff and no students who 
are openly working against the Nation in this, 
the greatest crisis in its history. 


The War Before the War 
7 HE revelations which are coming almost 


every day from Washington form a suit- 

able accompaniment to Mr. Gerard’s 
description of his three humiliating years 
at the German court. All these disclosures 
have a significance which extends beyond 
the light which they shed upon German 
military methods. They indicate the atti- 
tude which a Hohenzollern Germany has 
always maintained toward a self-governing de- 
mocracy like our own, and they are to be read in 
connection with Germany’s insulting behavior 
toward the United States for the last quarter 
century. During that whole period Germany 
has shown herself the enemy of mankind and 


particularly the enemy of those countries 
which assert the principle of popular rule. 
They teach us the invaluable lesson, which we 
cannot too strongly or too frequently insist 
upon, that the complete triumph of Kultur 
signifies not only German domination over 
Europe but the destruction of free institutions 
in every part of the world. We Americans 
have been slow to grasp this situation in its 
complete reality, but as the history of the last 
twenty years is gradually unfolded, piece by 
piece, the fact that this struggle merely repre- 
sents an attempt to reduce the world to medie- 
valism, to crush individual liberty everywhere 
and to replace it with a military autocracy, 
becomes a truth as clear as sunlight. 

Mr. Gerard informs us that the Germans 
hate Americans, above all peoples, simply be- 
cause we are a successful democracy. More 
recent revelations of German duplicity show 
that there are no instruments which the 
Prussian despotism will not use to accom- 
plish our destruction. Most of us have ac- 
cepted April 6, 1917, as the date when war 
began between Germany and the United 
States. In reality Germany has been waging 
war upon us ever since the present Kaiser 
came to power. 

The German Government’s attempt to form 
a coalition of European nations against us in 
1898, when we went to the rescue of Cuba, 
was an act of war. The German Navy repeat- 
edly committed acts of war against Admiral 
Dewey in the Philippines in that year. Ger- 
many’s attempted invasion of Venezuela in 1902 
was an act of war. Even the visit of Prince 
Henry in 1902 was an act of war, since its main 
purpose was to divide the allegiance of our 
people, and to transform our citizens of Ger- 
man birth into a compact mass that would 
serve the interests of the Kaiser. Germany has 
committed acts of war against us in Mexico, 
in Haiti, in numerous other places. For years 
the German Embassy has been simply a head- 
quarters for plots directed against the peace 
and the sovereignty of our people. The Ger- 
man Ambassador has spent his finest talents 
in attempts to sow dissension between this 
country and England. We now know that 
when, in 1913, President Wilson was working 
to secure the repeal of the Panama Tolls Act, 
his bitterest opponent was the infamous Bern- 
storff, who was attempting in this way to make 
trouble between the United States and Great 
Britain—activities that were virtually acts of 
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war. The events of the last three years, the 
ambassadorial scheme to blow up our factories, 
to place mines in ships sailing from our ports, 
to disorganize our industries by causing strikes, 
to bribe certain purchasable journalists to at- 
tack their own nation, their own president, to 
seduce certain professional Irishmen to use 
American soil as a base of operations against a 
nation with which we were at peace, as well as 
the plottings to finance the activities of pacifists 
directed against the security of their country— 
all these Germanic undertakings amounted 
simply to one thing. They were acts of war 
against the United States. 

The situation has, therefore, changed only 
in that the war is no longer being waged subtly, 
secretly, but openly, and in that hostilities are 
being prosecuted by the United States as well 
as by Germany. We have finally taken up the 
challenge which the Germanic system has for 
so many years been leveling at our democratic 
organization. 


Our Feelings Toward Japan 


\ J ISCOUNT ISHII came on a mission to 
us recently and told us many pleasant 
things about the feeling of Japan for 

us, told us that such misunderstanding as there 


was had been instigated by the Germans © 


and carried on by the irresponsible yellow 
journals on both sides of the water. The 
Viscount’s friendly discourses were pleasant to 
hear and to read. His visit helped to alleviate 
a little strain that had arisen. It was a well 
timed and well executed mission. 

But the Viscount did not go to the roots 
of things. The American distrust of Japan 
was not manufactured by the Germans. They 
may have tried to take advantage of it, but it 
is founded on several well-known causes. 

In the first place, there is a very general im- 
pression among American traders that when 
Japan became paramount in Manchuria she 
discriminated most unfairly against American 
trade. 

In the second place, there is the friction be- 
tween the Japanese and the American popula- 
tions on the Pacific Coast. 

In the third place, Americans have felt a 
keen resentment that Count Okuma should 
have telegraphed an American magazine that 
Japan would restore Kiao-chau to China— 
only to find later that Japan had no intention 
of doing this. 
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In the fourth place, Americans resented 
Japan’s action in secretly confronting China 
with the famous twenty-one demands which, 
if accepted by China, would practically end our 
Open Door policy and the maintenance of the 
integrity of China. 

The condition of affairs in Manchuria we 
have accepted. For the friction between 
Japanese and Americans on the Pacific Coast, 
we do not blame any one especially, and we 
shall do our utmost as Japan is doing to allevi- 
ate the difficulty. 

Count Okuma’s misrepresentation leaves an 
unpleasant impression which is very much 
heightened by Japan’s pressure on China, as 
exampled by the twenty-one demands. 

Viscount Ishii said nothing about these de- 
mands, but the impression gained from his 
speeches was that Japan had no designs on 
China’s integrity or on the Open Door. That 
would mean that such demands would not be 
pressed again. There were several signs that 
under the changed conditions Japan had really 
decided on a less aggressive course - toward 
China. The Viscount’s assurances fitted in 
with these signs. Certainly, then, we should 
be induced to meet the friendly advances half 
way. That unquestionably was the general 
disposition. 

Yet the Viscount had hardly left our shores 
when we were confronted with the following 
despatch from Peking, October 26th last: 


The Japanese are exerting every effort, officially 
and unofficially, to close the Chinese arms monopoly 
contract, carrying control of the Nanking iron de- 
posits and the employment of Japanese military 
advisers and a director of the new arsenal at Nan- 
king. It is asserted by the Japanese that they are 
extending credit, and not making a loan, and con- 
sequently that they are not violating the Six Powers’ 
exclusive rights to make political loans. 

This view is not shared by the French and the 
English and a large section of the Chinese press, 
as well as diplomatic circles, which unite in denoun- 
cing the deal as a revival of the most objectionable 
features in Japan’s demands presented to China in 
May, 1915, known as “Group V.” The principal 
provisions of those demands, which were twenty- 
one in number, concerned the appointment of Jap- 
anese military and political advisers for China and 
Japanese supervision over the manufacture or pur- 
chase by China of munitions of war. 

Minister Reinsch has advised the Foreign Office 
that China has invariably taken the position that 
it would hold the remainder of the iron deposits 
for national use whenever Americans have sought 
development rights, and that consequently the 
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United States now would insist that American inter- 
ests be given consideration in the Chinese iron in- 
dustry. The ministers of several other countries 
have taken the same position. 


Despite Viscount Ishii’s friendly assurances, 
therefore, our minds are not quite easy about 
. Japan’s intentions concerning the Open Door 
policy and the territorial integrity of China. 
Elsewhere in this number of the WortLp’s 
Work, Mr. Frederick Moore, who found out 
and first gave to the world the text of the fam- 
ous twenty-one demands, explains in greater 
detail our apprehensions of Japan’s designs in 
China. Viscount Ishii is wrong. There is 
something more substantial than .German 
lies for us to worry about—or at least there has 
been. And both Japan and the United States 
had far better face the facts and solve the 
problem than to cover the difficulty over with 
friendly phrases and let it grow. It is a 
case for frank and friendly diplomacy in which 
we and Japan will have a decision to make. 


“Borrow and Buy” vs. ‘‘Save and Pay” 


ORROW and Buy” was one of the effec- 
Bb tive slogans in the second Liberty Loan 
campaign. The banks suggested to 
their depositors that instead of buying what 
they could pay for, they buy several times 
that amount and let the banks lend them the 
difference. A man with $1,000 could under 
this arrangement buy as many as ten $1,000 
bonds, paying $1,000 and owing the bank 
$9,000. If he could pay the bank back pretty 
quickly that would be justifiable. If not and 
the next time a Liberty Loan comes he does 
the same thing, he and the bank and the Gov- 
ernment are merely writing fiction. The 
Government might about as well print paper 
and let it go at that. ‘Borrow and Buy” is 
not a good policy unless the borrower can 
actually pay back quickly. “Save and Pay” 
is the only safe and sure way. 

It is to the hundred million people of this 
country that the Government must look for 
the proper financing of the war. That is the 
ultimate source from which the money must 
be secured. And it is within the power of 
the people to see to it that a sound and cour- 
ageous policy is followed in securing it. They 
can make it clear to the Government and the 
bankers that it is not necessary to adopt the 
easiest way. By subscribing to all the Liberty 
Loan bonds they can pay for, and then sys- 





tematically saving to pay for them within a 
short period, they can minimize the necessity 
for expanding bank credits. When credits 
are expanded for war financing it means in- 
flation, unless they are soon contracted; and 
there is a direct relation between inflation 
and advancing commodity prices. If the 
people do not finance the war by voluntary 
saving, they must pay indirectly through 
higher living costs. That in the end forces 
economy. But then people get no return from 
their saving, as they do if they deny them- 
selves in the first place in order to buy bonds. 
And the sound and courageous method sooner 
releases for the Government the labor which 
‘t needs as much as money. The “business as 
usual”’ fallacy was exploded in England early 
inthe war. The emphasis should be placed not 
on the “Borrow and Buy” but on the “Save 
and Pay” part of our Liberty Loan slogan. 


The Spruce-Loggers are Mobilized 


HE railroads, the shipbuilding plants, 
and the steel men are not the only 
interests that have organized and 
placed their resources at the service of the 
Nation. The spruce-loggers and manufac- 
turers of Washington and Oregon, fifty men 
in all, have recently come together and or- 
ganized the Aircraft Spruce Production Bu- 
reau. This organization places the Federal 
Government and our Allies in immediate 
touch with that large supply of spruce which 
is indispensable in the building of airplanes. 
So far the manufacturers have found no other 
wood that serves their purpose so well. Spruce 
is the most desirable for building aircraft 
frames because it combines in one wood the 
several qualities that are most desirable. It 
is light in weight—and every ounce is a serious 
matter in an airplane. It is strong and so 
forms a protection against the one-hundred- 
mile rate at which the airplane travels. More- 
over, it i» yielding; it bends without breaking, 
an important consideration when we think of 
the loops, the tail glides, the side slips, the 
sharp turns and the dives which have become 
the everyday experience of the aviator. The 
reasons that make this spruce so valuable for 
the masts of sailing ships also make it the 
most handy material for airplanes. 
The Northern Pacific States and Alaska are 
our greatest sources of supply. These hardy 
loggers have pledged their entire output for 
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the next twelve months to the United States 
and our allies. Their spruce will go out not 
only to American factories, but to Italy, 
France, and Great Britain. They will make 
important contributions to the anticipated 
Allied victory in the air. 


We Are Not Dependent Upon Germany 
for Potash 


HE American Chemical Society, re- 
cently assembled in annual convention 
in Boston, brought one message of cheer 
to the American people. Our farmers, con- 
trary to general belief, are not necessarily 
dependent on Germany for that potash which 
is so indispensable for fertilizer. Potash has 
played an important part in German-American 
relations, and, at times, has occupied practi- 
cally all the attention of our diplomatic repre- 
sentatives at Berlin. Until this present con- 
flict, German-American combats have passed 
into history under rather inglorious titles. In 
Bismarck’s time we had a “hog war” with 
Germany, hostilities hanging upon the im- 
perial determination to exclude American meats 
in the interests of the junkers. As recently as 
1910 a “potash war” raged between the two 
countries. Only the other day a German pro- 
fessor declared that this present struggle must 
end in Germany’s favor, because American 
agriculture could not live long without German 
potash. 

Providence favored the United States in 
natural resources, giving us more than our fair 
share of oil, coal, iron, silver, gold, water power, 
and farming land. We thought that it had 
neglected us in potash. But the pressure of 
war has made us open our eyes a little wider. 
In San Bernardino County, California, Searles 
Lake, covering 25,000 acres, according to 
Government geologists, will yield ample sup- 
plies. Moreover, there are plants on the shore 
ready to begin work. Added to this the chem- 
ists now say that the spirit of conservation, 
properly applied, will give us a large amount. 
We make 90,000,000 barrels of cement a year. 
These contain 100,000 tons of potash—half our 
annual exports from Germany before the war— 
which can be easily redeemed for agricultural 
purposes. Enormous quantities also go to 
waste in wool wash, kelp, the waste liquor 
of beets and other things. Moreover, we are 
beginning to act on this information. In 1915, 
the United States produced 350 tons of potash, 
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and, in 1916, this had grown to 36,000 tons. 
If the war lasts a year or two longer, there is 
little doubt that we shall produce all we need. 
And, as in case of dyes, after the war we may 
not be so dependent upon Germany. 


Our Growing Place Among the Nations 


N 1880 more than 70 per cent. of the people 
of the United States belonged to the rural 
class; were largely engaged in raising food- 

stuffs to feed the nation. Only 30 per 
cent. lived in towns and cities. When the 
last census was taken, in 1910, less than 54 
per cent. of our population was rural; 46.3 
per cent. was urban. This trend from the 
farm to the city has been evident since 1820. 
It is the manifestation of an economic change 
which is of’ great importance at this time, 
when the war is opening up for us a larger 
place in the family of nations. It means that 
the labor of a smaller proportion is now being 
expended to feed the total population. The 
development of farm machinery, in which 
this country is the leader, has been an import- 
ant factor in making this possible. Just at 
this time, when we must feed half the world, 
there is need for more help on the farm; but 
labor-saving devices will largely overcome this 
shortage. A steadily growing percentage of 
our people is engaged in transforming our 
own raw products into finished articles, and 
we now reap the full profit where formerly 
we often sent the raw material abroad and 
bought back from there the manufactured 
articles. 

While 46 per cent. of our population was 
classed as urban before the war, as much as 
78 per cent. of England’s was so classed. Of 
course, the remaining 22 per cent. there do 
not raise enough to feed the rest. But it 
is the fact that three fourths of the English 
people are more or less identified with manu- 
facturing pursuits that has made Great Bri- 
tain the greatest commercial nation in the 
world. Until now few American manufac- 
turers have felt the need of foreign markets. 
Our great industrial expansion due to the 
war, however, requires broader markets if 
it is to be sustained. Those who know the 
American manufacturer and his selling meth- 
ods have little doubt but that he will com- 
mand them. The Government’s comprehen- 
sive shipbuilding plans will be of great aid; 
and the new Federal Reserve system makes 
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the financing of foreign trade possible with- 
out going through London. 

Between 70 and 8o per cent. of Russia’s 
population is in the country. That gives a 
good idea of the great changes that must take 
place there before that country, with its vast 
resources, can become a competitor in the 
world’s markets. In France close to 60 per 
cent. of the population before the war was 
rural. In Germany only 4o per cent. lived 
outside of towns. That measured the ne- 
cessity for the greater commercial leadership 
of Germany. The population of this country 
has increased more rapidly than any other, and 
we have a great advantage in having land 
enough to support a much larger total. 

While it is not always well to read the good 
things that others say about you, if allowance 
is made for the fact that the London Statist 
wished to criticize the financial and trade 
policy of the British Government, we may 
take just pride and get a view of the future 
from what that leading financial journal said 
about “the competitor which is growing up 
across the Atlantic:” 

“They are considerably more than twice as 
numerous as we are in these islands. They 
are amongst the very best business men that 
the world holds to-day. And they are in 
possession of a soil which is capable of main- 
taining five times the population it has at 
present. They have, therefore, illimitable 
room to spread and to multiply, and they have 
resources, which, with the exception of China, 
no other country in the world possesses. Under 
any circumstances, therefore, they would dis- 
tance us in the long run. But if we had a 
really capable government we might hold our 
own for a long time, and we might make ade- 
quate provision for the day when we should 
indeed have to play second fiddle. As it is, 
three short years of war have suddenly de- 
prived us of our financial primacy, and threat- 
ened to land us in a position in which we shall 
be dependent on the lending power of others 
and incapable of lending ourselves.” 


Moral Well-Being as a Military Asset 


Service, which has recently ended its 
conference at Washington, has under- 
taken a campaign of preparedness of an un- 
usual and particularly vital kind. Even those 
generals in the past who have given the most 
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minute attention to discipline, training, and 
supply have neglected to protect the soldiers 
against certain social evils that have always 
clustered around military camps. In former 
times a great force of female camp followers 
regularly accompanied each army on its cam- 
paign, and reports that have reached this side 
from Europe disclose that the evils in ques- 
tion still prevail on altogether too great a 
scale. It is the boast of the medical services 
in the modern armies that they have abolished 
certain diseases that had formerly destroyed 
more soldiers than the enemies’ bullets. A 
man in the English, French, or American army 
is less likely to contract typhoid than he is at 
home. Tetanus, formerly one of the greatest 
horrors of warfare, has absolutely disappeared, 
and modern antiseptic methods have freed gun- 
shot wounds from much of their destructive 
effects. Yet those much more terrible scourges, 
the diseases that accompany sexual incontin- 
ence, are still rampant. It is not necessary to 
accept on their face value all the sensational 
accounts that come from the other side; if 
even a fraction are true, the situation is a 
serious one. 

A soldier who is absolutely sound, physically 
and morally, is the only fighter that has much 
value in the present war. Merely from the 
standpoint of military efficiency, the Nation 
must exert every effort to protect our men from 
these disintegrating evils. Fortunately, we 
are approaching this great problem in the right 
way. It is something which it is difficult to 
control by force or stringent regulations. 
Formerly the Army put away in the guard 
house the man who had become particularly 
obstreperous or who had overstayed his leave. 
But the real trouble has been that the soldier 
has had plenty of idle time on his hands and 
has been removed from all the restraints of his 
former environment. The proposed method of 
treatment is to establish recreation centres 
around every camp and cantonment, where the 
men can obtain wholesome entertainment. 
If they can be kept busy with movie shows, 
vaudeville, baseball, football, and a dozen 
other forms of recreation it is believed that 
only the most vicious will seek their relaxations 
elsewhere. The movement now under way to 
raise money for the establishment of such 
centres is one that deserves the support of all 
who are anxious not only that the United 
States keep its young manhood intact, but 
that it win the war. 

















MR. JOHN G. SHEDD ON SAVING AND 
INVESTING | 


Every month the Woripv’s Work publishes in this part of the magazine an article on invest- 
ments and the lessons to be derived therefrom 


HE training of young men to so 
organize their lives that they 
save enough in the earlier years 
to insure their peace of mind and 
comfort in later life, is, in the opin- 

ion of Mr. John G. Shedd, head of the great 
merchandising house of Marshall Field & 
Company, Chicago, one of the most urgent 
needs in this country to-day. And with that 
should go training in the safe investment of 
savings, which, he says, seems more difficult 
to learn than that of saving itself. 

Mr. Shedd was twenty-two years old when 
first employed by Mr. Marshall Field. He 
worked for ten dollars a week for a few months 
and then for twelve. At the end of the first 
year Mr. Field came around and asked him 
how much he had saved. (Mr. Field used to 
tell this story to his other employees.) Mr. 
Shedd replied, “Five dollars a week.” Mr. 
Field naturally looked incredulous. The young 
man saw this and remarked: “I want you to 
see my bank book, Mr. Field.” “Oh no, Mr. 
Shedd, that is not necessary.” “But I would 
like to have you see it,” rejoined Mr. Shedd. 
The bank book showed regular entries of ten 
dollars for each pay-day, a total of $260 for 
the year. Mr. Field complimented him highly 
on this achievement. Passing toa high salaried 
man in the same department, he asked him 
how much he had saved. On receiving the 
reply “Nothing,” he announced, “You will 
not receive another cent increase from me until 
you have demonstrated your ability to save.” 

Some time after this Mr. Shedd had his 
first experience in buying securities. He tells 
of that incident himself: 

“A very close friend, a man of high stand- 
ing, came to me and asked if | had fifty 
dollars. I told him I had. He wanted me 
to buy some silver mining stock at a few cents 
a share. He said he knew the people in the 
company and predicted large profits on the 
investment. Instead of dividends, an assess- 
ment was called for. This I did not pay be- 
cause we had found out more about the com- 


pany. My friend did know most of the men 
in it, and they were of good reputation, but 
had been dupes of an unprincipled man who 
was at the bottom of the thing. | think | 
still have those certificates somewhere. | 
kept them for a long time. They would nearly 
paper this office in handsome colors. 

“After that my savings, as they grew, were 
always invested with a view to safety of the 
principal. -I sought the advice of reliable and 
well established banking houses, and was 
satisfied with a moderate interest. If people 
could only be made to see that a 5 per cent. 
bond with safety is much better than 10 per 
cent. with poor security, great good would be 
accomplished. But it seems a hopeless task. 
It is certainly an endless one. We see that 
in our own organization. Although we offer 
to secure for any of our people the best advice, 
and urge them to come to us, every year many 
thousand dollars are lost through the purchase 
of worthless securities. They hear of some 
one who has made big profits—who may or 
may not have done so—or some friend advises 
them, and they lose their money. 

“This is all commonplace talk, and has been 
heard over and over again. But there seems 
great need for its continual repetition. Many 
things have changed since I was a young man. 
It was then “fight ahead,” now it is “dig in.” 
Ways of thinking have changed. The young 
men of to-day do not have the same thoughts 
they did in my time in regard to many things. 
But in this matter of saving and investing, I 
believe there has been little change. It is 
the same problem of organizing one’s life 
along lines that provide for building up a 
competence to provide for old age. I believe 
the savings bank is the best place to start 
accumulating. There are, | understand, good 
bonds in hundred-dollar denominations, but 
it has always seemed to me that a thousand 
dollars was the proper unit for investment in 
securities. When that amount is reached 
people should seek the advice of a responsible 
banking house—not simply of any one they 
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know, but of a house that has been in business 
long enough to have a well established reputa- 
tion. They should be satisfied with low 
interest with safety of principal. 

“The first time the advantage of saving 
was forcefully brought home to me,” said Mr. 
Shedd, “was when as a boy a small pamphlet 
fell into my hands showing how a dollar in 
the savings bank would grow; and how much 
a dollar a week, two dollars, and five dollars 
a week would amount to in a few years at 
compound interest. I put the pamphlet in 
my pocket and profited by it. I still think 
the use of the savings bank is the best aid to 
saving. If our young men can be taught to 
save, between the ages of eighteen and thirty, 
the money that they do not then need to spend, 
they will never have to wear trousers frayed 
at the heel in their old age. It is much better 
for them, for their families, and for the coun- 
try, that they wear frayed trousers before they 
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are thirty, than after. The man who does 
not start saving while he is young usually 
never does start. He is always jumping 
around from place to place. You can place 
less dependence on him; he is a poorer citizen. 

“In addition to being protected from want, 
the man with savings is in position to take 
advantage of opportunities as they arise. 
Opportunities come to those who are able to 
grasp them. One of the things I fear most in 
this country is the growth of paternalism. 
That means the leveling of endeavor, the 
quieting of individual initiative and ambition. 
With our great business organizations and 
vast possibilities for growth there is a greater 
need for individual ambition in this country 
than there has ever been. If we can educate 
our young men to organize their lives with a 
definite plan for savings, we will have men 
with ambition to grasp the opportunities and 
with means and ability to carry out the work.” 


THE WAR TO-DAY—AND TO-MORROW 


Strategic Conditions on all the Fronts and the Outlook for Next Year 


BY 
J. B. W. GARDINER 


HEN the close of 1916 gave 

Germany pause in which 

to take stock of the year’s 

war business, every entry 

on the books, with the 
single exception of the Rumanian campaign, 
found its way to the wrong side of the balance 
sheet. The Italian campaign along the Isonzo, 
the great Russian offensive in Galicia and 
Volhynia, the many battles of Verdun, and 
finally the great Battle of the Somme—all 
had gone decisively against the Central Powers. 
The beginning of that year had seen Germany 
thoroughly confident that, as far as the Allies 
were concerned, the deadlock in the west was 
absolutely unbreakable. Verdun proved to 
them that if this were true of the Allies it 
was equally true of themselves. When their 


numbers and equipment were at the full flood 
of the tide, they struck in a last gigantic effort 
to end matters before the ebb should set in, 
but, beaten and crushed, their best battalions 
decimated, they were thrown back, and the 


effort from which victory had been expected 
had been turned into a German _ holocaust 
by the gargantuan appetite of the French 
artillery. While still reeling from the defeat 
at Verdun, the German lines were suddenly 
called upon to withstand the terrific impact 
of the opening charge on the Somme. There 
was not enough reserve strength to resist it. 
Little by little, step by step, these lines were 
forced back as the Allied armies bit deeper 
and deeper into their positions. By the end 
of the year, an advance of some ten miles had 
been made and a wedge driven into the’ Ger- 
man lines which formed, with the Allied lines 
along the Aisne from Soissons eastward, the 
open jaws as of some great Leviathan which 
threatened, with another effort, to close and 
consume the German fortes still holding the 
great Noyons salient. 

The war must be won and lost in France and 
Belgium. It is there that are found the great 
bulk of the contending forces of the most 
powerful belligerents, and a decision can be 
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gained only by the defeat of one of this group. 
It may aid a decision to defeat minor propor- 
tions of forces in a subsidiary field. But the 
object of war is the elimination of armies, 
and as long as the bulk of an army is still in 
the field as an effective fighting force, a de- 
cision has not been reached. Therefore, as 
the fighting on the western front goes, so goes 
the war. Conclusions logically drawn and 
based on known conditions on this front may 
then be considered to apply to the war situa- 
tion as a whole. 

Germany had struck at Verdun with her 
full force mustered for this one great effort. 
She threw into the fighting the very best she 
had, but her best was not good enough. From 
an offensive measure on a gigantic scale, the 
Verdun battle dwindled down until it had 
turned into a purely defensive action, the 
initiative little by little passing to the French. 
On the Somme theré never was a question 
even for a moment of Germany playing any- 
thing else but a defensive rdle. If, therefore, 
the battle of the Somme proved to be an Allied 
victory, Germany was not only doomed to 
carry on a purely defensive war, but a losing 
defensive as well. It is perfectly obvious 
that no army can gain a military decision 
through a defensive programme. Unless there 
is sufficient strength to strike out at a favor- 
able moment and crush once and for all the 
opposition, the most that army can hope for 
is to turn the war into a drawn battle. Ger- 
many’s chance of emerging victorious passed 
when the seal was placed upon the Verdun lock. 
Her hope of producing a stalemate vanished 
when the Somme proved to be a Franco-British 
victory. 

The situation on the western front as it ap- 
peared in December, 1916, may then be briefly 
summarized. Germany tacitly admitted her 
own inability to break the grip of the Allies 
in the west, while at the same time denying 
the ability of her opponents to gain the de- 
cision. The Allies’ viewpoint coincided thor- 
oughly with the first part of Germany’s opin- 
ion, but pointed to the Somme successes as a 
disclaimer of the second. Putting aside the 
claims of the belligerents themselves, certain 
elements of the situation stood out clearly. 
Germany was first outnumbered, and out- 
numbered by troops who man for man were 
in every sense at least the equal of her own in 
fighting calibre. She was outmunitioned and 
outgunned. In artillery of all calibres the 
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Allies had more guns per mile of fighting front 
and more and better shell to feed them. Fin- 
ally, Germany had reached the crest of her 
power and was commencing to slip down the 
slope. 

On the Italian front, the defense, as last 
year came to a close, still held the upper hand. 
It is true that after months of struggling the 
Italians had broken over the barrier imposed 
by the Isonzo River and had captured the 
bridge head at Gorizia. At great cost they 
had pushed beyond and obtained a foothold 
on the northern and western lips of the Carso 
Plateau which stretches out along the sea, 
barring the way to Trieste. But here they 
appeared absolutely stopped. The Austrian 
defense, supported by the succession of heights 
which line the eastern bank of the Isonzo River, 
appeared too strong to be broken down. In 
Trentino, the other Italian theatre, Italy was 
admittedly on the defensive, with no offensive 
aspirations whatever. At the close of last 
year, therefore, the entire Italian situation 
looked painfully deadlocked. Italy’s lack of 
raw materials, the dearth of available shipping 
in the face of the necessity of importing not 
alone all war materials but a large quantity 
of food as well, Austria’s apparently impregna- 
ble defensive positions along. the eastern bank 
of the Isonzo barrier—all these combined to 
negative any thought or hope that Italy could 
initiate an offensive move of sufficient power 
to alter materially the situation in this theatre. 
At best, it seemed, Italy’s function would be 
the neutralization of the Austrian forces needed 
for defensive operations. 


RUSSIA’S YEAR OF PROMISE 


In spite of the Rumanian débacle which 
closed the 1916 fighting on the Russian front, 
the achievements of the year by the Russian 
forces held out great promise for the new year. 
Although still suffering from the Germanism 
of Stiirmer and his traitorous agents, Russia 
had nevertheless recovered from the great 
defeat which followed the battle of the Dun- 
ajec, and, by a magnificent effort under the 
able leadership of General Brusiloff, had dis- 
astrously defeated the Austrian army, occupied 
all of Bukovina, captured a half million of 
Austrian soldiers and destroyed as many more 
through casualties, and pushed her lines for- 
ward almost to the gates of Lemberg. An 
unexpected reserve strength had been revealed 
and an army had been recreated which this 
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time gave evidence of being well equipped 
and well munitioned. The entrance of Ru- 
mania, notwithstanding her defeat, had done 
much to add to the favorable outlook for the 
current year. The battle line from Riga south- 
ward, already long and therefore thinly held, 
had been materially increased. Indeed, if 
Russia could only rid of herself of the horde 
of vampires which had fastened themselves 
on official Petrograd, sucking its life blood 
in the interests of the Central Powers, there 
were apparently no limits to what Russia 
might accomplish. 

Austria had been, by a succession of de- 
feats, weakened far beyond her powers of re- 
cuperation. What forces she still was able 
to maintain in the field were scarcely sufficient 
to permit a continuance of her defensive rdle 
against Italy, leaving nothing for the opera- 
tions in Russia and Rumania. The entire 
burden, then, of both main fronts was thrust 
upon Germany, with such meagre assistance 
as might be furnished by Bulgaria and Turkey. 
The prospects were then far from bright for 
the Central Powers. On other fronts little 
was looked for. Since the surrender of General 
Townshend’s force at Kut-el-Amara, the 
Mesopotamian theatre had faded from the 
limelight completely. There was no indica- 
tion that any further movement had been 
planned or was even under consideration. At 
Saloniki there was complete stagnation. The 


defeat of Rumania had removed from the list ~ 


of possibilities any success in this quarter. 
The troops that were there, numbering about 
750,000, were limited to holding back Greece 
and preventing the Central Powers from gain- 
ing free access to the Mediterranean. 


GERMANY PERMANENTLY ON THE DEFENSIVE 


Germany was everywhere on the defensive 
and was destined to remain so all through the 
Spring and Summer of 1917, until the attack 
on Riga and the drive against Italy. The 
initiative, and all the advantage which 
it holds, rested entirely with the Allies. 
It was theirs to attack when and where they 
willed. More important than all else, their 
organization had been perfected and, through 
the medium of the Allied General Staff, unity 
of command and control had been estab- 
lished. Instead of haphazard, isolated, and 
uncoordinated attacks, plans had been formu- 
lated and put into execution for combined 
operations on all fronts. Positive superiority 


in the mechanics of war, in guns, shell, and 
shell production, in air craft, added to an 
ever-increasing superiority in man _ power, 
gave promise that 1917, even if it did not 
bring victory, would at least send Germany 
well down the slopes toward the valley of 
defeat, leaving for the next year to bring com- 
plete triumph. 

Hardly had 1917 dawned when the results of 
the Allied successes of the previous year began 
to accrue. Germany was forced to admit her 
growing weakness. This admission took the 
form of an announcement of unrestricted sub- 
marine warfare, which, in effect, was a de- 
claration of war against all the Powers which 
still remained neutral. As the German Chan- 
cellor himself stated in his attempted extenu- 
ation of German savagery and gross inter- 
national immorality, it was their only chance 
of victory, a last gamble with fate. As a re- 
sult of this move, which was of course designed 
to break up all communication between the 
Allies and the neutral world, Germany re- 
ceived the greatest blow that has been de- 
livered since England entered the war, the 
severing by the United States of diplomatic 
relations and the subsequent acknowledg- 
ment of the existence of a state of war with 
the German Empire. It was the first of a 
series of German calamities that the new 
year was to bring. 


THE GERMAN RETREAT 


The second came when the Battle of the 
Somme began to blossom and bear fruit. Up 
to the end of 1916, Germany persistently de- 
clared that this battle was a German victory 
and that nothing that had been accomplished 
had in any way affected the military situation 
or had justified the expenditure of shell or of 
men that the Somme had cost. But hard on 
the heels of the beginning of unrestricted 
undersea warfare came the German retreat. 
Again there was an admission of German ex- 
tremity. The German explanation of the 
causes of this retreat are too silly and in- 
consequential to require mention in a serious 
analysis. The map tells the story and shows 
the danger to the forces holding ‘the Noyon 
salient of an extension of the Somme gains 
or of a similar blow from the south. We 
need therefore look no further for the reason. 
Preparation for this retreat had begun in 
December, the principal element of which was 
the fortification of a new line. The old line 
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had been taken up under the stress of battle 
after the retreat from the Marne, and in cer- 
tain portions did not possess the advantages 
of terrain that a more carefully selected series 
of positions might have had. The new line 
was carefully selected after a close study of 
the ground, and was chosen with but one con- 
sideration in view—defense. It is well to 
remember, therefore, that the Germans are 
fighting on ground selected by themselves 
with consideration only to its defensive possi- 
bilities, and that it has been fortified with 
this end in view. This point is important in 
arriving at a correct estimate of the present 
situation and its future possibilities. 


THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 


Close on the heels of the German retreat 
came the revolution in Russia, an event which 
completely shattered any military plans which 
Russia may have made for the entire year. 
In a military sense, Russia had cast herself 
into the international scrap heap, and had, 
for a time at least, removed herself from the 
war just as certainly as though a separate peace 
with the Central Powers had been arranged. 
Spasmodic, uncertain moves have been made 
by the army, one of which promised a suc- 
cess fully as noteworthy as that of last year 
had there been the same cohesion and loyalty 
in the ranks that was present when the latter 
effort was made. But the initial successes 
were short-lived. Permitting the Russians to 
continue their efforts along the Dneister, the 
Germans began to apply pressure farther north 
in Galicia near the Volhynian border. The 
Russians did not wait for a serious attack to 
be launched but vacated the trenches and fled 
precipitately across the border of Bessarabia. 
There was nothing left to the line to the south 
but to do likewise. Here the Germans halted, 
after straightening out the line southward 
and reconquering Bukovina. In the north 
the situation was similar. Almost without a 
fight Riga was evacuated and the entire line 
of the Dwina River, before which the Russian 
army had halted the Germans for nearly two 
years, was left behind in a retrograde move- 
ment toward Petrograd. The islands in the 
Gulf of Riga were given up to the German 
fleet, the Russian fleet, unequal to the emer- 
gency, making its escape toward Kronstadt. 

Thus the situation stands as this article is 
being written. Germany is not on the de- 
fensive on this front. If anything the con- 


trary istrue. But there is nothing to be gained 
by a further invasion of Russia unless, per- 
haps, through Bessarabia, which is the gate- 
way to the great Russian grain belt along the 
Black Sea and to the Russian iron supply in 
the provinces of Ekaterinoslav and of the Don 
Cossacks. Here, however, the Germans have 
apparently given up hope of pushing on and 
have contented themselves with a show of 
offensive strength on the northern section of 
the line toward Petrograd. 


VIMY RIDGE 


When the chaos into which the plans of the 
Allies were thrown by the defection of Russia 
had been somewhat relieved, the French and 
British in the west began various offensive 
moves of a more or less local nature. The first 
of these was the attack on Vimy Ridge south 
of Lens. This ridge formed what might be 
termed the northern pedestal of the new 
Hindenburg line. The offensive against it 
had been prepared in the late winter before 
the German retreat had begun. It was a 
position which had resisted the efforts of the 
French and British since the fall of 1915 when 
the first attacks were made against it. Its 
importance lay in the fact that it dominated 
the entire plain of Douai, and from it the coun- 
try stretched out almost level, bringing this 
German base into plain view. The attack 
was successful in the fullest measure. Every- 
where the crest of the ridge was reached 
and held, the Canadians, who delivered the 
attack, flowing down into the valley of the 
Scarpe River. Almost simultaneous with this 
attack was that made by the French north of 
Rheims and in the Champagne. The object 
of both these attacks was the same—to pocket 
the German lines between Rheims and the 
Aisne River and to force the entire German 
line beyond the Aisne. The map will show 
how the German line turns south near Berry- 
au-Bac, curving around Rheims to the north 
of the city and straightening out about three 
miles south of the city on its way across the 
Champagne to Verdun. It will be at once 
apparent, then, what the situation would have 
been had the French from the Champagne 
been able to push their lines beyond Moron- 
villers to the Suippes River and had accom- 
plished the same thing from north of Rheims. 
These attacks, while gaining considerable 
ground and inflicting severe losses on the 
Germans, were nevertheless failures in so far 
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THE CRUCIAL AREA OF THE BRITISH OFFENSIVE 


The famous Messines Ridge, the dominating height in Flanders, possession of which makes probable a German retreat 
eastward in Belgium next Spring 


as attaining their objectives is concerned, al- 
though they did succeed in giving the French 
valuable high ground from which to operate in 
subsequent operations. Another attack was 
made by the French in the neighborhood of 
Craonne with the object of reaching the lines 
feeding Laon, the southern base of the Hinden- 
burg line. The Craonne Plateau was reached, 
the French lines being gradually pushed up 
to the ridge overlooking the valley of the Ail- 
ette River, the ridge being crowned by the 
famous Chemin des Dames. But here the 


French were again checked, being unable to 
push the Germans, by frontal attack, down 
the northern slope of the ridge and over the 


valley floor. Late in October still another 
major attack was delivered with the same ob- 
ject in view, but this time the effort was made 
to accomplish the desired result by a flanking 
operation rather than by a frontal attack. 
The scene of the attack was the angle formed 
by the Oise Canal and the Ailette River north- 
east of Soissons, and directly on the road from 
Soissons to Laon. This attack is in its initial 
stages as this is being written. The first blow 
is entirely successful, penetrating the German 
positions to a depth of nearly three miles 
and seizing the high ground in the angle from 
which the German defenses in the Ailette 
valley to the east can be readily reached. 
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PROBABLE LINES OF GERMAN RETREAT 


Complete British success in the Ypres sector would compel the Germans to retreat on to the line running south through 
Bruges, while a similar French success at Laon would force the Germans back toa line through Antwerp, Namur,and Verdun 


Laon itself is less than eight miles distant and 
its approaches are under fire of heavy artillery. 
It is futile to predict the outcome of this 
fighting, but the first successes promise well 
for favorable results before the first of the new 
year. The main offensive operations have 
been conducted by the British east and north- 
east of Ypres. When the British and Cana- 
dians held up the German tide which was 
struggling to reach Calais, the Germans oc- 


cupied and held firmly the ridge, which runs 
continuously across the otherwise level low 
country of Flanders, from Messines to a point 
a few miles north of the little village of Pas- 
chendaele. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF MESSINES RIDGE 


The importance of this ridge position can 
hardly be exaggerated. It and it alone stands 
as a protecting parapet to the main north- 
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and-south railroad system of western France 


and Belgium, which passes northward through, 


Lille to Ostend, Bruges, and Zeebrugge. It 
was against this ridge, then, that the British 
effort was exerted. The first step was in that 
section of it known as the Messines-Wytschaete 
section, which formed the southern element 
of the Ypres salient. Early in the summer, 
the British exploded a number of deep mines 
which had been placed under the ridge during 
the past year, and under protection of heavy 
artillery fire the infantry stormed the trenches 
and occupied the crests. Ypres was then 
no longer a salient. Several other attacks 
were made, all of which, due primarily to the 
enormous weight of metal thrown by the 
British artillery and the accuracy of its fire, 
were successful. As this is written, the north- 
ern portion of the ridge beyond Paschendaele 
still remains in German hands. The British 
operations have been greatly impeded by the 
frequent rains which turned the ground into 
a morass. But the battles are still raging, 
with all the advantage lying with the British. 
The Italians have given an exhibition of 
offensive fighting during the year far in ex- 
cess of anything that their previous efforts had 
given reason to expect. Breaking their way 
across the Isonzo from Tolmino to the sea, 
they stormed the heights on the east bank of 
the river and drove forward across the Bain- 
sizza plateau. Monte Santo and Mt. San 
Gabriele, the two most important heights 
north of Gorizia, were taken in most brilliant 
engagements and the entire left wing of the 
Austrian army threatened with destruction. 
But while Italy paused to gain strength for 
a fresh attack, Germany, fearing the destruc- 
tion of her ally, withdrew about forty divisions 
of troops from the Russian front and massed 
them with an enormous concentration of ar- 
tillery against the Italian wing between 
Flitsch and Tolmino. The Italian defense 
crumpled up before the concentrated attack 
which followed, enabling the Germans to cross 
the Isonzo at both ends of the front of attack 
and so enveloped the flank of the line on the 
Bainsizza Plateau. The result was a break- 


down of the entire Italian campaign. The 
Italian forces were compelled to retreat beyond 
the Bainsizza, give up Gorizia and their hold 
on the Carso, thus abandoning all the territory 
gained since the outbreak of the war. 
Brilliant prospects were held out during 
the year in the Near East, by a series of unin- 


terrupted successes of the British advancing 
up the Tigris River from the head of. the 
Persian Gulf toward Bagdad. Without suf- 
fering the slightest delay, Kut, the scene of 
former: disaster, was passed, Bagdad reached 
and occupied. The Turks in Persia, who had 
been occupied against the left wing of the 
Russian army of the Caucasus, seeing their 
line of retreat (the road from Bagdad to 
Teheran) cut, broke and fled back from the 
Persian mountains into the Mesopotamian 
plain, barely making good their escape before 
the passageway was completely closed at the 
Khanikin pass. The Russians came through 
in close pursuit and without trouble effected 
a junction with the British along the banks of 
the Diala River. A continuous line was thus 
established from the Black Sea to the zreat 
Syrian desert. At the same time, a large 
British force, operating in Palestine toward 
Jerusalem, arrived before Gaza, throwing out 
its right flank in the direction of the Bagdad 
force which was still steadily advancing both 
up the Tigris and the Euphrates. The fate 
of the Turks seemed sealed, when the Russian 
army became infected with the disease of 
extreme socialism caused by the revolution, 
broke and-fled back into Persia, again losing 
touch with the British. This practically 
put an end to the fighting in this far-off field 
and conditions became stagnated as they were 
a year before. The Turks are in a bad way. 
Their artillery complement has been greatly 
reduced through their successive defeats, 
and the distances are so great and the com- 
munications so poor that it is an exceedingly 
difficult matter to bring up a new supply. 
An excellent opportunity had been presented 
to eliminate Turkey from the war and possibly 
to seize Constantinople from the east. But 
the Russian revolution, which had played 
havoc with the plans of the Allies in another 
theatre, had an effect here equally disastrous. 

On the Saloniki front, matters have been 
cleared by the enforced abdication of the pro- 
German Constantine, thus freeing the Allied 
forces from the danger of an attack against 
their only line of supply should they see fit 
to attempt an advance. This in a measure 
they have done on but one occasion. This 
resulted in the recapture by the Serbs of 
Monastir. But after this victory the vast 
army that is there—numbering now close to a 
million men—has remained entirely inactive. 
The demands on shipping in order to keep the 
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more active fronts supplied have been so great 
that the continued supply of this army is a 
serious problem. The efficiency of ocean 
tonnage is in inverse proportion to the dis- 
tance which has to be traveled, and in this case 
the distance is so great that at least twice the 
number of men can be maintained in France 
by the same tonnage necessary to supply the 
army in Saloniki. This is at least one reason 
for the continued inactivity. 


WHAT ABOUT NEXT YEAR? 


I have sketched, hastily and without detail, 
the principal fields of activity largely that we 
may retain in our minds what has been ac- 
complished during the year so that we may 
have a fair basis for conclusions as to the true 
condition as of the time this is being written. 
First there is the consideration of man power 
on the different fronts. The German strength 
on the western front, not including what might 
be termed general reserves located in the more 
important bases, can be seen from the diagram 
on the preceding page. 

Roughly, it is somewhat more than a mil- 
lion men, while at least that number are in 
the main bases. Against this number there 
are approximately two million British and 
three million French. There is this differ- 
ence, however: while the German total is 
more than two million, there is nothing left 
to replace losses. There is no free reserve, 
there are no means of repairing wastage. The 
French are in very much the same condition. 
It is doubtful whether France can keep her 
present numbers in the field unimpaired more 
than a very few months longer. This condi- 
tion constitutes the great necessity for sending 
American troops to Europe as fast as there is 
available transport. The British, however, 
have ample reserves from which to draw in 
order that their superiority in numbers may 
be maintained. The present preponderance 
in numbers will therefore not only be main- 
tained in 1918 but will be gradually increased 
as American troops become fit to move up 
into the trenches. When the campaign opens 
next spring, Germany is certain to find her- 
self outnumbered about three to one. These 
troops, too, will be superior to her own. They 
will all be forces which have tasted victory, 
which have been plowing through the Ger- 
man lines for months, and who know that 
Germany’s best is in no wise sufficient to 
hold them back. The question of morale 


thus introduced will, as it has ever done in the 
past, play a not unimportant part. 


A GREAT SUPERIORITY IN ARTILLERY 


As to artillery, there is no question of the 
great superiority of that of the Allies. Power- 
ful in the Somme fighting, it has been even 
more so during the last year. Over the en- 
tire fighting front the British heavy guns are 
only about six yards apart and they were 
throwing, during the series of battles for the 
Paschendaele ridge, nearly five tons of metal 
for every yard of front attacked to not more 
than half that amount by the Germans. On 
the French front the same general condition 
prevails. Coupled with all this is the super- 
iority in air service which is an important 
adjunct to the artillery arm. Not only are 
the Allies able to correct the inaccuracy of 
fire of their own gunners, but to a large extent 
they prevent the German airmen from per- 
forming a like service. This is shown con- 
clusively by the fact that nearly all the air 


. battles are fought over the German lines and 


few German machines are brought down within 
the Allied lines. Both in men and in the me- 
chanics of war, then, the Allies in the west 
have a superiority that, with the assistance 
they have a right to expect from other fronts, 
should give them a deciding advantage. 


AUSTRIA BLED WHITE 


On the Italian front, due to the crushing 
defeat administered in October and November, 
practically nothing may be expected next 
year. With Russia in a state of quiescent 
transition both Austria and Germany are able 
to concentrate the bulk of their forces against 
Italy without exposing their lines elsewhere to 
the slightest danger in consequence. Austria, 
it is true, is much more nearly bled white than 
is France, and the Austrians alone are utterly 
unable to hold the Italians back. This was 
shown in August when against the concentra- 
tion of practically the full Austrian strength 
the Italians ploughed their way through almost 
insuperable obstacles to the point of endanger- 
ing the entire Austrian army. But against 
the flood of German reinforcements Italy will 
be strained to the limit to hold her own. 
Especially is this true because of the great loss 
of artillery sustained in her defeat. By Nov- 
ember ist this loss was estimated at 1,000 guns 
and it is a loss that is almost irreparable due 
to Italy’s lack of war material and the scarcity 
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of ocean tonnage by which means alone she 
can secure an uninterrupted stream. But the 
danger is more than Italy’s alone. To prevent 
the conquest in Northern Italy and the con- 
sequent threat against the southern wing of the 
battle line in France, the French and British 
must rush to Italy’s aid, even at the expense 
of the front in France. The result may be 
that the spring offensive on the latter front will 
be vitally affected. 

On the Russian front there is nothing but 
chaos and but few comparisons can possibly 
be drawn. The Russian army, formerly esti- 
mated at nine million men, has been reduced 
to five million, and these cannot be counted 
upon to ‘fight. There is no generally recog- 
nized authority and but little discipline. Even 
if there were, there is a conspicuous absence of 
the machinery for enforcing it. The present 
status of the Russian army is that of an un- 
controlled mob which fights or not as it may 
choose. Against this military pot-pourri, 
the Germans have probably about two mil- 
lion men, the Austrians not one fourth of this 
number. In artillery the Russians are hope- 
lessly inferior. Hundreds of guns were shame- 
fully abandoned in the retreat from Halicz 
and from Bukovina, and great accumulations 
of shell were either allowed to fall in German 
hands or were destroyed. The most serious 
drawback is the transportation system, which, 
through strikes on the part of the workers, has 
fallen below 40 per cent. of what it was a year 
ago. Change after change has taken place in 
Russia with such kaleidoscopic frequency that 
it is impossible to form any opinion as to what 
may happen. But there is not the slightest 
indication that the Russian eggs can be un- 
scrambled in sufficient time to permit this 
socialist-ridden: state to be of the slightest 
value to the Entente next year. 


THE OUTLOOK IN MESOPOTAMIA 


On the Mesopotamian front, the situation 
is to a large extent in Russia’s keeping. The 
British have on this front nearly a half mil- 
lion men. This is a far greater number than 
is popularly supposed, but these figures may 
be taken as authentic. The Russian strength 
is problematical—probably about the same 
but in the same general condition as is the 
army of the west. The Turks have certainly 
not more than half of this combined force. 
The supply situation, however, is one difficult 
of solution both as regards food and war ma- 
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terials. The artillery of the British is cer- 
tainly more numerous than is that of the Turks, 
due in part to the heavy loss by the Turks in 
the retreat up the Tigris. But as the war 
in this theatre is open and strategy has a wider 
play, artillery is not needed on the same scale 
as in the other fields. 


THE “IRON RING’ THEORY 


With these general conditions on the various 
fronts in mind, what is the most that the new 
year can bring to either side? As far as the 
Entente is concerned, any conjecture as to 
next year must be made from an understand- 
ing of the relation of the various fronts to the 
geographical location of the battle lines. It 
is a phrase oft repeated and true, although it 
produces an impression not altogether ac- 
curate, that Germany is surrounded by an 
iron ring. This ring has been Germany’s 
great asset while at the same time promising 
to be her greatest peril. The advantage lies 
in the fact that the Central Powers, by virtue 
of their interior position, with short lines of 
communications and accessible bases of sup- 
plies, were able to shift troops about literally 
like men on a chess board, using them where 
they would do the most good and meeting, 
with a minimum of delay, a threat at any 
particular point. The Allies had found and 
had demonstrated in the 1916 campaigns that 
there was but one way to combat this advan- 
tage effectively and that was by exerting 
about the circumference of this ring a con- 
tinuous pressure so that, under the strain of 
keeping all points at maximum strength si- 
multaneously, the ring would break. Any 
plans of the Allies for a general campaign must 
be predicated upon this plan of uniform pres- 
sure. Otherwise, in spite of local superiority, 
the advantage is apt still to lie with Germany, 
even though it be a temporary advantage. 
This can be effected only through the codpera- 
tion of Russia. But how can we count upon 
Russia? It is difficult enough for a democracy 
to wage successful war. In fact it is impos- 
sible unless democracy is willing for the period 
of hostilities to cease to be a democracy and to 
concentrate the powers of government into an 
autocrat of its own selection. But when 
instead of democracy we have the socialistic 
State, ruled over by those who have theories 
which they are not willing to put in practice, 
whose fine ideals are not sufficiently fine to 
be worth fighting for, a State the government 
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of which contains every form and element of so- 
cialist from conservative to anarchist, war 
becomes an impossible pursuit. 


PROSPECTS ON THE WESTERN FRONT 


We can imagine all sorts of things, but that 
Russia will be a military factor in the war 
next year is not one of them. Therefore, as 
this speculation is based on probabilities, we 
will assume that Russia cannot be counted on 
and that, therefore, the other Allies will have 
to fight the 1918 campaign alone. On the 
western front many things are within the 
bounds of reason. Haig’s offensive in Fland- 
ers is certain of success. The fullest measure 
of success would be a German retirement as 
far east as the Scheldt Canal. The German 
right flank in such a case would rest at Neuzen, 
and the line would pass through Ghent, Valen- 
ciennes, and St. Quentin. This would not of 
itself necessarily change the battle line south 
of the latter point. But the French effort 
against Laon offers also reasonable hope of suc- 
cess. Should the evacuation of this point be 
forced, there is a possibility that the German 
line might be compelled to retire behind the 
Meuse through Namur and Antwerp, thus 
making the line above Verdun almost a straight 
continuation of that running through the 
Vosges. If this were accomplished it would 
be a year of great victory for the Allies. It is 
the maximum that could be hoped for by the 
most optimistic, but it would not end the war. 
If the war is to be concluded by a military de- 
cision and not by political conditions (and this 
seems highly probable), I do not believe a de- 
cision can be gained until Germany is forced 
behind the Rhine and thus compelled to vacate 
Lorraine and the Metz valley. The reason 
is steel. Germany’s greatest source of iron 
is the mines of Lorraine. Without these 
mines she would not have sufficient iron for 
her needs. Her supply of shells would com- 
mence to dwindle, her railroads go to pieces so 
thet transportation would fail, her guns would 
soon wear out and could not be replaced. The 
end in such a case would come and come 
quickly. But there does not seem to be any- 
thing in the military situation, as I see it, 
that gives the slightest ground for hope that 
this can be accomplished under the most 
favorable circumstances before the close of 
the 1919 campaign, if then. 

Italy might bring about a solution somewhat 


more quickly by defeating Austria and _for- 
cing peace. But this does not seem likely. 
Italy is struggling now with the combined 
strength of Germany and Austria and it is 
dependent somewhat on how well she stands 
this strain what she can do next year. But 
with the situation in Russia as it is, this com- 
bination can continue to join hands against 
her, and in this case the Italians will be 
able to help but little. The part which the 
United States will play next year will prob- 


ably not affect thé situation materially. - 


Not until the year following will her full force 
be felt. 


GERMANY’S ONE HOPE 


Germany, of course, will not be idle during 
this period. Although official Germany feeds 
nonsense to her civilian population as to the 
impotence of the United States, the German 
leaders are fully aware of what the United 
States can do and will do toward reinforcing 
the strength of the western Allies. Some- 
thing therefore must be done before the dreaded 
time of defeat arrives. Germany cannot take 
the offensive except in isolated sectors and 
then only as a defensive measure. Her single 
chance is to induce Russia to make a separate 
peace. This will not force the Allies to make 
peace, however. But Germany’s hope is that 
if this can be brought about, the war can be 
so prolonged that the Allies will become so 
tired of it all, if not exhausted, that they will 
be willing to make a compromise peace rather 
than to continue to work for a military de- 
cision. In the meantime, it is logical to sup- 
pose that Germany will so plan matters that 
she will suffer as little punishment as pos- 
sible on the fronts where the Allied superiority 
is most marked. For this reason also, as well 
as because of the great pressure of the British 
and French artillery, we shall probably see 
Germany, before the 1918 campaign opens, 
dodging the Allies’ blows by another retreat. 
This at least will delay somewhat the fructi- 
fication of the Allies’ plans by forcing new prep- 
arations against the new positions. To this 
extent and this extent only time favors Ger- 
many. But should German reasoning fail, 
and it must be made to fail, the passage of 
time will serve only to increase the strength of 
the Entente to the point where Germany can 
be completely crushed and peace and inter- 
national decency restored to the world. 
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GENERAL JOHN J. PERSHING, U.S.A. 











Vice Admiral William S. Sims 


Commander of the Ameri- 
can Naval Forces Operating 
in European Waters, Who 
Has Shown Great Ability in 
Handling His Command, 
Which Has Acted in Smooth 
Cooperation with the Brit- 
ish Naval Forces 


General John J. Pershing 


Commander of the Ameri- 
can Troops in France and 
Representative of the 
United States in the Allied 
War Councils Which Unify 
All Military Operations on 
Land Against the Central 
Powers 








Major General William L. Sibert 


Who Under General Persh- 
ing Is in Active Command 
of the First Group of Amer- 
ican Troops to be Trained 
in France and Who Have 
Recently Appeared on the 
French Front 


Major General William A. Mann 


Commander of the ‘Rain- 
bow” Division (42d) of 
National Guard Units from 
Twenty-six States of the 
Union, to Follow the Reg- 
ular Army Divisions to 
France and the Firing Line 
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MAJOR GENERAL WILLIAM L. SIBERT, U.S.A. 





MAJOR GENERAL WILLIAM A. MANN, U.SA. 
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MR. JOHN R. RATHOM 
The editor of the Providence Journal, whose extraordinary work in unearthing and exposing the 
long series of German plots in the United States has been one of the foremost achievements of 
American patriotism in recent years and has made him an international figure 






























“The Providence Journal 
Will Say This Morning” 


An Appreciation of John R. Rathom, the Man Who Exposed the 
German Plots in This Country, and An Announcement 
of Mr. Rathom’s Own Story, Which Will Be 
Published in the World’s Work 


BY 
FRENCH STROTHER | 


OHN R. RATHOM, Editor of the Providence Journal, is the man who 
discovered and exposed the German plots in this country. He.is the 
man who forced the recall of the precious Von Papen and the notorious 
Boy-Ed. He is the man who unearthed Dr. Heinrich Albert and his 
$40,000,000 corruption fund and sent him back to Germany. He is 

_ the man who discovered and revealed the plot to restore Huerta to 

a German-made dictatorship in Mexico. He is the man who proved that 
the Lusitania warning was sent out by the German Embassy on orders direct 
from Berlin. He is the man who exposed William Jennings Bryan’s “peace 
at any price” interview with Dumba. He is the man who sent Consul- 
General Bopp, at San Francisco, to prison for two years for conspiracy. He 
is the man ‘who warned the Government that the Canadian Parliament 
Building at Ottawa was to be fired, three weeks before it was burned by 
German agents. In brief he is the man who (without official authority) 
was for three years the eyes of the nation, guarding it against the treachery 
of the German Government. He has been a patriot of the highest order 
in the face, first, of early unbelief and ridicule on the part of our own govern- 
ment; and then of slander and abuse on the part of the whole pro-German 
element in this country. 

“The Providence Journal will say this morning:” that phrase, familiar to 
every newspaper reader in the United States, has been the preface to the ex- 
posure of nearly every German plot that has been told to the American public 
since the World War began. Merely to list all these exposures, giving 
only the barest outlines of names, dates, and places involved, would re- 
quire ten or twelve pages of type like this in the WorLp’s Work. To 
reprint all the thousands of original cablegrams, letters, checks, photographs 
and codes on which they are based would fill a five-foot shelf of books. 

This mass of data, accumulated in three years of ceaseless search, is stored 
in triplicate in vaults in Providence, New York, and Washington. Copies of 
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every item of it have been supplied, as dis- 
covered, to the State Department in Wash- 
ington or to some other branch of the Govern- 
ment. It is literally the foundation stone 
upon which has been erected the whole 
structure of our present enormous secret service, 
and it is the cause of the awakening of the 
American people to the hideous menace of 
German’s cold-blooded assaults upon our very 
existence as an independent nation. 

How has it happened that a provincial 
newspaper (it is called “the Rhode Island 


Bible” in its own territory) has been the means - 


of disclosing facts that usually are procured 
only by the secret agents of governments and 
kept guarded like precious jewels in the most 
sacred archives of their State departments? 
It has happened because: 

1. John R. Rathom, editor of the Journal, 
sensed from the first hour of the war that we 
were a World Power with world-wide interests; 
that we were one of the objects of Germany’s 
mad ambition to destroy democracy the world 
over; and that the cataclysm in Europe was, 
no less for us in America than for Great 
Britain and France, the crucial test of all 
history. 

2. Because Mr. Rathom, encouraged and 
financed by the owners of his conservative 
old New England paper, and working with the 
loyal aid of a dozen newspaper reporters, has 
beaten the German secret service at their own 
game a hundred times since the war began. 

3. Because he had the foresight to have 
taken down in writing and kept on file every 
wireless despatch sent by the great Sayville 
and Tuckerton Stations since the day war was 
declared in August, 1914, and the ingenuity 
to decipher masses of these despatches in 
code, including thousands of damning mess- 
ages from Von Bernstorff, Von Papen, Boy-Ed, 
Dumba, Von Nuber, and scores of nameless 
others, to the German and Austrian govern- 
ments. 

4. Because, in his efforts to serve his 
country, he succeeded in getting his own 
reporters into confidential positions in the 
twelve most important Teutonic headquarters 
in the United States, and received from them 
almost daily reports and original documents 
covering every phase of German plots and 
German propaganda. These men he placed in: 

The German Embassy in Washington; 

The German Consulate-General in New 
York; 
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The Austrian Consulate-General in New 
York; 

The German Consulate in Boston; 

The Austrian Consulate in Cleveland; 

The German Consulate in New Orleans; 

The German Consulate-General in Chicago; 

The Austrian Consulate-General in Chicago; 


The German Consulate-General in San 
Francisco; 
The Austrian Consulate-General in Phil- 


adelphia; 

The German Consulate in Denver; 

The German Consulate in St. Louis. 

That, in barest outline, is the story. Mr. 
Rathom himself is going to tell the details of 
it in a series of articles in the WorLD’s Work, 
beginning next month. These articles will 
be a challenge to the most sober reflection of 
the American people, because they will reveal 
the profound need of a new birth of patriotism 
and of a new organization of the national life 
to meet a condition of world affairs and our 
relations to them which few, even of the most 
informed Americans, have even yet realized 
are absolutely vital. This nation not merely 
has been, but still is, in deadly peril from 
dangers from without and from within, and 
Mr. Rathom’s purpose is, by a showing of 
the facts, to call the American people back to 
a militant national consciousness. 

The purpose of this present article is to give 
some idea of the man who did these things. 
But it may be well to suggest the character 
and scope of his forthcoming articles by an 
attempt to tell briefly three of his experiences 
in combating German plots: 

When the war began, in 1914, most Amer- 
icans regarded themselves as interested, but 
aloof, spectators of the most colossal drama 
ever staged in the world’s history. That it 
might concern them in their own dearest 
honor and possessions did not for one moment 
enter their minds. But Mr. Rathom knew 
otherwise. He had traveled pretty much the 
whole world—Europe, Africa, China, Aus- 
tralia, and the United States. He knew, of 
old, Germany’s ambitions; particularly its 
designs upon the Monroe Doctrine, and its 
subtle and carefully organized propaganda 
to consolidate the Germans in the United 
States for the working out of the American 
end of its dream of world dominion. Hence, 
the day war was declared, he began to probe 
the German activities in America, knowing 
well that soon they would be in full play to 
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cause us much damage. In his search for 
German plots he placed men in the Teutonic 
offices listed above. Even now he cannot 
publish how this was done, though he can, 
and will, tell the men’s names that did this 
dangerous work. Of these, one secured em- 
ployment as a secretary to Von Bernstorff 
in the Embassy in Washington. 


HOW DR. ALBERT WAS DISCOVERED 


Enters now Dr. Heinrich Albert, fresh from 
Germany, with a letter of credit for $4,000,000 
in his pocket and the assurance of his Govern- 
ment that he may have forty millions alto- 
gether—to buy public opinion here, to pur- 
chase the votes of Congressmen, to procure 
the murder of American citizens working in 
munition plants, and to do other “friendly” 
acts toward our neutral Government and its 
unsuspecting people. Dr. Albert landed in 
New York and registered at the Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel. He wrote at once to Ambassador 
Bernstorff, announcing his arrival and asking 
for instructions. The Ambassador happened 
to be taking an outing in the Adirondacks 
when Dr. Albert’s letter reached the Embassy. 
The letter was delivered on Saturday after- 
noon—and the mail clerks at the Embassy 
were habitually granted a vacation from Sat- 
urday noon to nine o’clock Monday morning. 
The Embassy secretaries, however, often 
stayed at their desks on Saturday afternoon; 
and so it happened that Mr. Rathom’s man 
there got the letter, along with others, and, 
without apparently disturbing the envelope, 
read the contents. Without a moment’s 
hesitation he took the next train to New York 
and telegraphed Mr. Rathom. He was met 
in New York by another reporter from the 
Providence Journal. Next morning this other 
reporter, in Sunday top hat and frock coat, 
appeared at the Ritz-Carlton and asked for 
Dr. Albert. He was shown up to the doctor’s 
suite and there presented to Dr. Albert his 
own letter to Von Bernstorff, and said the 
Ambassador had sent him to discuss the sit- 
uation with him. But first he must be assured 
that he was really addressing Dr. Albert, 
and not some possible untrustworthy under- 
ling. Dr. Albert produced credentials of his 
identity, and even called in members of his 
suite to prove that he was himself—forgetting, 
in the heat of his earnestness, to demand a 
similar guaranty from his caller. That would 
hardly have seemed necessary even if he had 
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reflected, for there was his own letter, brought 
to him from Washington. 

Having satisfied. his visitor, Dr. Albert 
went at length into his mission—the precise 
purposes of it, the money he had in hand and 
in prospect—all the details. His caller con- 
gratulated him, bade him good-day, and left; 
and immediately restored the letter to his 
brother reporter, who took the afternoon 
train back to Washington, resealed the letter, 
and replaced it in the Embassy mail that night. 

On Monday, one of the mail clerks at the 
Embassy opened the letter and laid it, as a 
matter of routine, on the Ambassador’s desk. 
Bernstorff appeared on Tuesday, and as soon 
as he read it he telephoned Dr. Albert to come 
to Washington. ; 

The two men met the following morning at 
the Embassy and embraced in the presence 
of the Journal reporter. And the first words 
Dr. Albert spoke were to praise his Excellency 
upon his choice of “so discreet and admirable 
an agent” as he had sent to him in New York. 
Then there was a scene. Bernstorff denied 
sending any messenger, and Albert reaffirmed 
it. The mail clerk was called in, and declared 
he had slit the envelope with his own hand. 
Albert repeated that he had had that very 
letter, physically, back in his hand, from the 
messenger, on Sunday. Results: Two badly 
perturbed agents of the Kaiser, and the ulti- 
mate exposure of Dr. Albert in the Providence 
Journal. 


VON PAPEN WAS CAUGHT 


Another episode among Mr. Rathom’s 
many adventures into the intricacies of Ger- 
man intrigue is known in the Journal office as 
“The Case of the Two Hearts.”” He had 
caught the trail of Von Papen when this 
happened. Von Papen, in the course of his 
duties here, had accumulated a large mass of 
letters, receipts, reports of plots to blow up 
munition plants and American ships, and other 
documents that would be as useful to the United 
States and England as to Berlin (We were 
still neutral and the Kaiser still addressed 
the President in “friendly”? messages). As 
they often did, the Germans used the Austrian 
diplomatic channels to get this treacherous 
correspondence to Berlin. Hence Von Papen 
was packing his documents in a box in the 
office of the Austrian Consulate-General in 
New York for shipment on the Oscar II. 
The stenographer in the office had been on 
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A GERMAN EFFORT TO “ GET’? MR. RATHOM 


Von Papen’s account of his expenditures in a nation-wide 
investigation of Mr. Rathom’s career in an effort to find 
some vulnerable point of attack upon his personal character 


the job only a few months. Before that she 
had never done anything more exciting than 
to take dictation in the office of the Journal, 
though, of course, that was not mentioned 
when she applied for the place. She knew 
what was going into the box and had reported 
it, and she had instructions to mark the case 
so that it could be identified later. The day 
it was nailed up for shipment she ate her 
luncheon seated on the top of it. When she 
was in the midst of her meal, Von Papen 
came ,in. He asked if he might share her 
sandwiches. She consented. They sat on 
the box together. He grew sentimental. 
She did not discourage his poetical mood. 
At its height she took a red crayon pencil 
from her hair and in a dreamy way drew, on 
the packing box, the outline of two hearts 


entwined. The susceptible Von Papen, in 
the spirit of the moment, seized the pencil 
and with his own hand drew an arrow piercing 
them. And so it was that when the British 
secret service agents inspected the cargo of 
the Oscar II, when it touched Falmouth, they 
took particular pains to look for the box 
marked with two red hearts and an arrow 
—and found it. And ultimately the Provi- 
dence Journal published such full and intimate 
details of the sentimental Von Papen’s career 
in America that he was invited to leave the 
country. 


THE WELLAND CANAL PLOT 


Episode number three, and the last to be 
told here—Mr. Rathom, in his articles, will 
tell others more important—illustrates not 
only one of the many methods used to gather 
evidence, but also the cheering fact that some 
German-Americans are just Americans, and 
of the most loyal kind at that. Mr. Rathom 
discovered that the offices of a great German 
steamship company in New York were in 
reality a branch of the German government 
and a hotbed of German intrigue, and he 
determined to get access to their records. 
One of his reporters was little more than a 
boy, the son of German parents. They were 
good Americans, though, and the boy him- 
self was an ardent patriot. Under instructions 
he went back from Providence to his birth- 
place at Lima, Ohio, and there he wrote a 
letter to the general manager of the steamship 
line in New York. He had a brother, so he 
wrote, who was a telegraph operator in Prov- 
idence and acquainted with one of the tele- 
graph operators on the Providence Journal. 
Through this channel he learned that the 
Providence Journal planned ta install one of 
its men in the office of this German steamship 
company in the guise of’a janitor so that he 
might, in the course of his duties, become 
familiar with the location of their secret files 
and take from them such of their contents as 
were of interest to the Journal.. About a 
month later a man did apply to the officers 
of the company in New York for a job as 
janitor. The Prussian officials were ready 
for him. They had detailed the chief of their 
secret service to apply the third degree. This 
he did, and under the machine gun fire of his 
questions the applicant stammered, hesitated, 
trembled, and finally confessed. For two 
days thereafter the officers of the steamship 
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company were jubilant and they wrote an 
elaborate report of the triumph over the 
hated Providence Journal to the Embassy in 
Washington, a copy of which is now in Mr. 
Rathom’s possession. 

Some weeks later came another letter from 
the young man with a German name at Lima, 
Ohio. He wrote rather plaintively that he 
had not heard from the steamship company 
and so felt, of course, that the information 
he had sent had been valueless. Neverthe- 
less, so he wrote, he had done his best. He 
was coming on to New York to seek his for- 
tune, and, while finding his way about, might 
he not have a clerical position that would 
support him for a few months? He was as- 
sured that he could have the job—by tele- 
graph. “The young man from Lima” went 
through the files in the offices in New York 
at his leisure and supplied the Providence 
Journal with the material which fastened on 
the officers of this line and its secret service 
agents the guilt of the plot to blow up the 
Welland Canal, gave to the Journal an im- 
mense mass of valuable information concern- 
ing the methods of securing fraudulent pass- 
ports for German and Austrian reservists, 
and also secured for his newspaper proofs 
of the criminal activities of Captain Hans 
Tauscher, the agent of the Krupps in this 
country and the husband of Madame Gadski. 


A CARD-INDEX OF 7,000 TRAITORS 


So much for some of the means by which 
the German government’s treachery has been 
unearthed during the last three years. But 
let no one deceive himself with the vain hope 
that the job is done. To-day, in the offices 
of the Providence Jourval, is a card index of 
the names of seven thousand people, hundreds 
of them American citizens, dozens of them 
honored leaders in professional and public 
life, who are known still to be working the 
Kaiser’s will in every important city in the 
United States. These traitors are, many 
of them, unsuspected by neighbors and friends 
who respect and trust them. The Govern- 
ment has been informed of their activities. 
The Journal is still following their movements, 
and every day checkmates some of them. 
Thus, privately, the Journal is doing a great 
patriotic service. Publicly, it is attempting to 
arouse the loyal citizens of the country to 
the common danger and to show them, from 
its experience, how to combat this most 


deadly and insidious peril. For example, it 
publishes, every day, at the head of its editorial 
columns, the following warning to Americans: 


Every German or Austrian in the United States, 
unless known by years of association to be abso- 
lutely loyal, should be treated as a potential spy. 
Keep your eyes and ears open. Whenever any 
suspicious act or disloyal word comes to your no- 
tice communicate at once with the Bureau of 
Investigation of the Department of Justice. 

We are at war with the most merciless and in- 
human nation in the world. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of its people in this country want to see 
America humiliated and beaten to her knees, 
and they are doing, and will do, everything in 
their power to bring this about. 

Take nothing for granted. Energy and alert- 
ness in this direction may save the life of your 
son, or husband, or your brother. 


Its example has persuaded twenty or more 
papers, in all parts of the country, to print 
this notice—including some of the most 
important foreign language papers printed in 
Italian and other tongues. 

This task of arousing patriotism is a fitting 
part of the tradition of this distinguished old 
New England paper. It was founded ninety 
years ago, and among its editors in the past 
have been some of the most distinguished 
men New England has produced. The late 
Dr. James B. Angell, the man who made the 
University of Michigan one of the great in- 
stitutions of learning of the world, was one 
of these. He was its editor during the Civil 
War. The late Senator Henry B. Anthony, 
of Rhode Island, was another. The Journal, 
for three generations, has been owned chiefly 
by three families and it has played a conspicu- 
ous part in the public life of New England, 
ranking with the Boston Transcript, the Spring- 
field Republican and the Hartford Courant as 
bearers of a long tradition of forward-looking 
journalism tempered by the conservatism of 
a steady-going ownership and constituency. 
Some of Longfellow’s poems were first pub- 
lished in the Journal, and among its contrib- 
utors, besides many of: provincial fame, have 
been men like the Rev. Dr. Thomas R. Slicer, 
Richard Aldrich, Julian Ralph, and others. 

Now for a word about Mr. Rathom himself 
—put briefly and modestly at the end of the 
article, as he would wish. He was born in 
Melbourne, Australia, of English parentage, 
and was educated there and at Harrow in 
England. At eighteen he began his newspaper 
career as a correspondent of Australian papers, 
reporting the military operations in the Sou- 
dan long before the days of Kitchener and 
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Omdurman. A few months of this was fol- 
lowed by a journey to New Guinea, where he 
joined the Bunbury expedition exploring 
that then little known and inhospitable island. 
His wanderings next took him to Hong Kong, 
where he had been brought up as a child and 
where he had learned to speak Chinese—a 
language which is still fluent on his tongue. 
Two years in China were spent in trips through 
the interior and up the Yang Tse River, to 
the head of navigation. 

Then he journeyed across the Pacific to the 
United States and became a reporter on the 
Portland Oregonian during the days when the 
late Harvey W. Scott was in his prime. He 
was Pacific Coast representative of the New 
York Herald, and covered the Behring Sea 
controversy with Great Britain for that paper 
and on the same duty went to Alaska with the 
Schwatka expedition. Two years later he 
was special staff writer on the San Francisco 
Chronicle, and then he headed eastward. 
For ten years he was a staff correspondent on 
the Chicago Herald and with Walter Wellman 
and William E. Curtis formed the group of 
star men sent out to do the big signed “feature”’ 
stories for which the Herald was famous. 
During these years he became a naturalized 
American citizen. Then came the Spanish War 
and Mr. Rathom was sent to the front. He 
landed with Shafter and the first troops and 
was in the first engagement, where he was 
wounded in the shoulder. Before he recovered 
from the wound he came down ill with yellow 
fever, and that attack was followed by typhoid. 

Soon after the Spanish War came the war 
in South Africa, and again the Herald sent 
Mr. Rathom as its correspondent. He went 
into the war zone with some of the Australian 
troops, and in battle there was wounded 
twice within ten seconds, once in the leg and 
then in the hip. This caused him to miss 
seeing the capture of Cronje, but a few weeks 
later he was back on the job and spent in all 
eight months reporting the war. 

Twelve years ago Mr. Rathom came East 
to Providence to become the managing editor 
of the Journal. After seven years of service 
in that capacity Mr. Rathom became editor 
and general manager of the paper. What he 
has made it, since the war began, is now inter- 
national history. Not only has his work in 
exposing German plots been of invaluable aid 
to the United States Government and to all 
the Allies, but his powerful editorials upon 


international policies have been quoted the 
world over. In this country he has become a 
national figure, and his influence among men of 
light and leading has become one of the forces 
of our country’s history. 

Above all things Mr. Rathom is an Ameri- 
can. The things he has been fighting for 
primarily are the safety of the United States 
and the things it stands for—its democracy, 
its freedom of opportunity, its boundless re- 
wards to energy and enterprise. But his 
work has not been mere phrase making. It 
has been practical work. He has seen more 
clearly than most men the terrible dangers 
that beset this country. These are two-fold. 
Germany’s conscienceless, subtle, relentless 
campaign, waged in the dark for twenty-five 
years, to hamstring democracy in America 
and ultimately to dominate the Western 
Hemisphere; and secondly, the internal danger 
which besets the United States because of its 
lack of a national consciousness and of a unity 
of spirit and purpose. He has been successfu 
in combating the first of these perils. 


MR. RATHOM’S FORTHCOMING ARTICLES 


The second is a task only just begun. 
America has not yet demonstrated that it is 
a nation and not, as a great foreign diplomat 
expressed it, “a bundle of sticks.” Mr. 
Rathom’s ambition is to do his part in making 
America a nation—in feeling, and in under- 
standing, and in action. Here again he has 
no hope in the power of phrases. Here again 
is a practical question to be solved by practical 
means. Those means are the publication 
of facts. By letting the American people 
understand, in terms of men and dates and 
places, the methods and the all-pervasive 
influence of German thought upon this country 
—to show how it has infected even the text 
books in our public schools and the habits of 
mind of our professional leaders, how it has 
unnerved the political effectiveness of our 
men in public life—this is the task he has set 
himself. It is a task in which the Wor Lp’s 
Work is proud to become another medium of 
expression for him. This magazine com- 
mends his forthcoming articles to its readers, 
not merely for their interest—though they 
have all the stirring appeal of drama and 
history combined—but for their patriotic 
lesson and for the sober picture they draw 
of the issue which is no less than the issue of 
life and death for the future of this country. 

















HARVEST TIME FOR THE GET-RICH- 
QUICK PROMOTER 


Oil Promotions That Are Getting Money That Ought to Go Into Liberty Bonds—The 
Old, Familiar Methods of the Get-Rich-Quick ‘“‘Bankers” 


BY 


JOHN K. BARNES 


HE was a good-looking young woman 
with a most persuasive manner who 
wanted to see the dentist. It was the 
day of a world series ball game and 
the dentist was not busy. She hada 

“remarkable opportunity” to offer him. It 
was Cedar Ridge Petroleum Company stock 
at 25 cents a share. 

She began by recalling to his mind the for- 
tunes made by Rockefeller and others in oil; 
the profit he would have made if he had “in- 
vested” in Midwest Refining, or many other 
oil stocks, at 25 cents ashare. “Look at Mid- 
west now—around $150.” The location of the 
Cedar Ridge Petroleum property in the same 
field as the Midwest was shown on the map. 
The large production from new wells on ad- 
joining property was referred to. That had 
already caused the advance in Cedar Ridge 
stock from 123 to 25 cents a share. Orders 
had been given to start drilling at once; they 
might strike oil any day. The prediction was 
finally made that he would have 1,000 per cent. 
profit by June or July (no year specified). 
The dentist bought. He gave her five hun- 
dred dollars to send to the home office in Wy- 
oming in payment for stock. 

All he knew about the woman was on her 
card. She was from the Chicago Oil Ex- 
change. Naturally he had never heard of that. 
It had just been opened to sell new oil stocks. 
The company was equally as well known to 
him. He knew none of the people whose 
names were given as directors. In fact, he 
knew nothing at all about any one to whom he 
had intrusted his money. Yet he had parted 
with five hundred dollars—the total savings 
from his young practice. 

The transaction completed, the young wo- 
man went into the next office and sold to a 
draughtsman an option on a hundred dollars 
of the stock, good for thirty days at 40 cents a 
share, for five dollars in cash. ~ 


Thus Chicago was recently introduced to 
the oil boom in its most degenerate form. Out 
in Wyoming, in Oklahoma, and Texas, and 
in the new Kansas oil fields men were speculat- 
ing in lands and leases, and some were getting 
rich; but they knew something about what 
they were buying. And they were reasonably 
sure there was going to be a market for what 
they bought. They were getting in somewhere 
near the “ground floor’’ in the oil promotion 
game. The big companies had, of course, se- 
cured most of the likely territory before the 
little fellows arrived; but it does not have to be 
“likely” territory for an oil stock promotion; 
“neighboring” territory is good enough, and 
cheaper. The ganfe is worked this way: 

After I¢ases have passed through several 
hands and have usually left a profit in each, 
comes the promoting genius and gathers to- 
gether some of the cheaper ones, capitalizes 
them at many times the cost, and proceeds to 
sell the stock to the public at a distance. It 
can be generally assumed that the greater 
the distance the less prospect there is of value 
being back of this class of stock. Unless the 
geologists and all the oil experts on the ground 
have been mistaken, they will get the good oil 
properties, and Chicago dentists are not likely 
to have brought to their doors by unknown 
people a new oil promotion that will pay 
them dividends. They may be gambling, as 
they believe, on what is under the ground; 
but they are gambling with people who know 
much better than they what is there, and 
who deal the cards. 

If there is anything more speculative than the. 
average mining proposition it: is a new oil 
promotion at its best. Just now the Middle 
West is experiencing an orgy of oil speculation 
at its worst that far surpasses any gold mining 
boom the country has ever known. More 
than $1,000,000,000 of new oil stock has been 
brought out in the last two years. From Cas- 
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per, where they gamble far into the night 
on news from the Wyoming fields, through Den- 
ver, where the oil stock promotion game is at its 
height, this speculative frenzy had by October 
spread to Chicago, and the buying of unknown 
oil stocks was becoming popular there. So called 
“brokers” were opening ground floor stores 
throughout the city and with lurid signs and 
much “come-on” literature pasted on the 
windows—making it look like a “fire sale’ — 
were appealing to the public to buy new oil 
stocks at a few cents a share and become rich. 
When the writer stopped before one of these to 
admire the pump in the window which was 
pumping crude oil into a funnel, he was urg- 
ently invited inside to hear of the wonderful 
outlook for Equity Oil stock. An order for a 
hundred shares was the smallest the “broker”’ 
would take (at 10 cents a share that was ten 
dollars), but later the “prospect” was asked how 
much money he had with him. The optimistic 
gentleman acknowledged that the stock was a 
speculation, but maintained that it was better 
to speculate with your own money than to put 
it in a bank, at 3 per cent. interest, and let 
the bankers speculate with it, and lose it 
when the banks failed, as two had recently done 
in Chicago. Promise of an active-market in 
the stock on the “Peoples Oil Exchange” in 
Denver was held forth, but it was frankly ad- 
mitted this could not be started while the sell- 
ing campaign was stillon. H.L. Barber & Co., 
of Chicago, offered Consolidated Midway 
Chief Oil Company stock at 96 cents a share 
in 1914, when “unmeasurable liquid gold was 
indicated for every shareholder,” although 
at the time the stock was being offered in 
Denver at 4centsashare. The get-rich-quick 
promoter never wants a market made in his 
stocks. If his clients cannot sell they “cannot 
lose money” on the “investment.” 

The largest of some five or six of these 
mushroom “ brokerage offices,’”’ in the business 
district of the city, was dignified with the title 
of “The Chicago Oil Exchange.” Its chief 
purpose at that time was exchanging newly 
printed oil stock for the public’s money. On 
one side of the room was an enormous black- 
board where the Standard Oil issues and the 
good independents were listed with the new 
promotions sandwiched in between. The 
long row of desks down the room were the 
headquarters of the young men and women 
who were performing the real business of the 
“Exchange’’—peddling the latest flotations 
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throughout the city at 25 centsashare. Inthe 
window a miniature oi! drill was operating, 
and small oil derricks and many bottles of 
crude oil were on display in all the places. 
These are a relic of the old mining boom days, 
when samples of ore were used in selling worth- 
less mining stocks. The oil in this new pro- 
motion era is not passed off as the companies’ 
own, for most of them have not even set a 
drill. It is oil from wells of the Midwest Re- 
fining, or the Ohio Oil, “only 1,320 feet from 
our well No. 1, which is to be started at once.”’ 
Unless the experts have blundered, it might 
as well be thirteen thousand miles as thirteen 
hundred feet away. A telegram from the en- 
gineer usually tells of the “gusher” brought in 
on adjoining property, of the progress of the 
drilling, or the preparations; and always he 
warns the “broker” to be prepared for an ad- 
vance in the price of the stock at any moment. 
That is the reason why you should buy at 
once, or at least take an option. 

This is certainly not a war without profit; 
not as far as the get-rich-quick promoter is 
concerned. He is reaping one of the best har- 
vests in years. It is not only in oil promo- 
tions, but in automobile and allied lines, in 
farm tractors, in new inventions, new food 
products, mining stocks, and all the other 
familiar fakes. While responsible bankers 
are giving their best efforts to makethe Govern- 
ment financing successful, and are donating 
advertising space to Liberty Loan copy, these 
get-rich-quick “bankers”’ are filling the less 
scrupulous papers of the country with new 
flotations and are flooding the mails with 
“come-on”’ literature for every class of pro- 
motion. While trading in grain on the Chicago 
Board of Trade has been virtually stopped, 
unrestrained gambling in oil stocks is rampant 
on the street and in the office buildings, and 
the business of the fake promoter flourishes 
like the bay tree throughout the country. The 
Wor.p’s Work knows from its correspond- 
ence that it has taken root in many places and 
that its evil branches are reaching everywhere 
through the mails. 

A widow in Nebraska recently asked The 
Readers’ Service Department of the WorLp’s 
Work for an opinion regarding the shares of 
the Convertible Tractor Corporation which 
had been recommendéed to her as an invest- 
ment. She was expecting to have $10,000 to 
invest ;and as she expressed it, ‘would naturally 
liketoget as goodreturnas possible with safety.” 
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She displayed good financial instinct, for she 
asked, “Are the investments recommended by 
H. L. Barber & Co., such that I would be 
safe in investing money in any of them.” 

Now the Financial Editor, in giving advice 
regarding securities of new companies, always 
applies the Morgan method to determine 
whether they should be given any consideration 
at all by investors. A partner of J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co., when asked how they investigated 
all the new enterprises into which they put 
money, unless they employed a thousand men 
to do it, once replied: “We don’t investigate; 
we back the men who manage them.” This 
case was particularly easy to handle because the 
woman had disclosed an understanding of this 
most important consideration in the making 
of investments. The reply was to have noth- 
ing at all to do with this offering, or with any 
other offering of the same concern. The Finan- 
cial Editor knew the record of H. L. Barber; 
knew, for instance, that he had been indicted 
for fraudulent use of the mails, in connection 
with the flotation of the Consolidated Midway 
Chief Oil Company stock, his arrest having 
occurred early in 1915 and the case being still 
pending on a demurrer before Judge Geiger of 
Milwaukee. He also knew that of many 
companies which Barber had promoted few if 
any were paying dividends. 

The point to be made, however, is that it is 
not generally necessary to know the past record 
of such men in order to decide regarding their 
offerings. That helps, of course, but nearly 
always the “literature’’ sent out to “pros- 
pects”’ bears on the face of it one or more of the 
distinguishing earmarks of the get-rich-quick 
promoters’ methods. By becoming -familiar 
with these methods the investor himself can 
recognize many of the things he should not 
touch. This kind of promoter, when he is suc- 
cessful, that is, when he keeps out of jail, is 
generally shrewd enough not to put false state- 
ments in his circulars. That would lead to 
trouble with the Federal Post Office authori- 
ties. But he has found he doesn’t need to. 
He can stick close to the truth when he talks 
about what has been done; but elaborates on 
intentions, estimates, and promises until he has 
painted a picture that draws a stream of 
money from trustful investors. The widow 
in Nebraska was, being asked to invest her 
$10,000 before there was even a factory started. 
There was no misrepresentation on that point. 

The frankness of this particular Barber cir- 
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cular would be humorous if the sad side of the 
whole business was not soapparent. Although 
parts for the tractor were to be manufactured 
in a foundry and machine shop, the president 
could write to Barber, for his use in selling 
the stock, that “we are fortunate in that the 
material situation which is hampering other 
manufacturers cannot handicap our produc- 
tion because of the class of material we use.” 
The answer may be that they will use little 
material and do very little manufacturing. 
This can stand beside the frank statement of the 
George Alot Land Company, which a few years 
ago sold farms located in the bed of the Miss- 
issippi River. They said that the land was 
“unimproved except for running water.” 

A favorite device of the get-rich-quick game 
is illustrated by this recent “Report of Pro- 
gress”’ of the Convertible Tractor Corporation. 
After informing the prospect that the financing 
is going forward “so rapidly that in little 
more than a month after we began the work 
the management was getting ready to begin 
commercial production of the Megow convert- 
ible tractor,’ the promoter publishes a letter 
from Mr. C. F. Megow which informs him that 
“from this date on | will devote all my time 
and strength to make a great success for the 
Convertible Tractor Corporation, and do 
from now on conclude all other connections.” 
As much money has been fraudulently pumped 
from the pockets of would-be investors by the 
use of names in this way as by any other trick 
of the trade. The Ford Tractor Company fur- 
nished an excellent example of this. Before 
that company and its “ bankers’’ where caught 
in the Government’s net, the New York 
Tribune had shown how the promoters went 
down the list of Fords in the Minneapolis 
telephone directory and stopped at that of 
Paul B. Ford, who was found willing to father 
the new company. That name helped to 
separate more than 3,000 people from about 
$350,000. 

There is so muchsimilarity in the “literature” 
sent out by the get-rich-quick promoters 
that, with a little training, one can spot it 
at a glance. This tractor circular was by no 
means one of Barber’s best. Only once did 
he impress the need of buying early in order 
to get in before the shares were all gone. Rob- 
ert P. Matches & Co., the promoters of the 
Ford Tractor Company, in offering that 
“chance of a lifetime,” used nine paragraphs 
of an eighteen-paragraph letter to urge the 











necessity of immediate purchase. The fact 
that Government officials were so close on 
their trail may have accounted for this great de- 
mand for haste. Mr. Barber, however, is 
usually confident that his offerings will be over- 
subscribed and urges that the public come in 
and share equally in the profits with those 
who “have carried the business forward to 
the splendid success now indicated.” And 
especially they should buy the shares “while 
they may be had at the present low price.” 
“Don’t wait until a few days for the higher 
price of the next offering. Get yours Now.” 

H. L. Barber & Co. is used as an illustration 
because Mr Barber’s operations in this field of 
finance have lately been mentioned in letters 
from Wor.Lp’s Work readers more frequently 
than have those of others of his kind. The point 
to be impressed, however, is that the methods 
of all of them are much the same, although 
some are more clever than others in applying 
them. A shrewd lawyer is usually employed 
to see that the promoter keeps just within the 
law in his “literature.” 

An excellent example of one of the oldest 
and most fruitful methods is to be found in 
Mr. Barber’s letter on “Coffeetone.” This 
method might take its name from his first sen- 
tence: “History repeats itself.” A graphic 
account is given of the advance of C. W. Post 
and the Postum Cereal Company from a capital 
of $750 in 1895 to $33,000,000 in eighteen years. 
A cut of the little barn in which Post started, 
compared with the present plant of twenty 
large buildings, adds the visual proof of the 
success of that business. Then, after person- 
alizing this by telling of an individual who in- 
vested $1,000 in the Postum Company in 1896 
and has had $54,374 profit since, “according 
to his information,” Mr. Barber goes on to 
tell how Coffeetone is so treated as to “keep 
out of it the bad taste and smell that charac- 
terize all other substitutes.” In another in- 
stance, to show that “fifteen dollars may make 
you very comfortable if put it at work in the 
Commonwealth Pictures Corporation—Right 
Now, not next month,” Mr. Barber tells 
what “the reports indicate that $15 of original 
capital in the Pullman Company and the 
Gillette Safety Razor Company has grown to. 
“These,’’ he says, “are simply indications of 
what $15 has done and is doing in companies.” 
He does not say it will do as well in his latest 
promotion, but “on the other hand, it has 
what you will concede to be a good chance to 
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do as well or better.”” In the case of the Boul- 
der Tungsten Production Company, he says: 
“T would not be fair to a prospective investor 
if | failed to say that | do believe it has good 
possibilities of just as great a success, if not 
greater.” 

This method of appealing to the cupidity 
in human nature is as old as the hills, and the 
one most often used by get-rich-quick pro- 
moters. Said a thieving broker years ago: 
“Promise 6 per cent. dividends on a first-class 
security, and you cannot do business; but 
promise 56 per cent on a fake, and | can get 
rich. If the Post Office Department would 
only let me alone, | would have to hire a cart 
to carry down my money-laden mail.” 

Barber has an advantage over most promo- 
ters, for he publishes a magazine—“ Jnvesting 
for Profit.” The subscription rate is a dollar 
a year, but advertisements in certain papers 
recently offered lady agents 30 to 35 cents 


for each subscription secured at 50 to 69 cents. ° 


He will even send it for six months free. 
Thus he gains new names for his “sucker list.” 
He claims the magazine has the largest “ex- 
clusively financial’ circulation in America, 
whatever that means. It is certainly an im- 
portant part in his remarkably efficient system 
for parting people from their money. A recent 
number contained an editorial by Mr. Barber 
on no less pretentious a subject than “The 
Law of Financial Success.’ Benjamin Franklin 
and Abraham Lincoln were quoted on the front 
page and Woodrow Wilson and others inside. 

The remainder was largely thinly disguised 
promotion propaganda under such titles as 
“Be an ‘Insider’ not an ‘Outsider,’”’ “The 
Small Investor’s Chance,” ‘Advice of the 
Money-Trust’s Publications,”’ this latter being 
an explanation of why a large number of mag- 
azines and newspapers speak disparagingly of 
many forms of “investments.” This word 
“investments” is, of course, overworked in 
connection with his offerings. Having thus 
properly prepared the reader’s mind, he then 
proceeds to discuss the need for farm tractors, 
with particular reference to the Convertible 
Tractor Corporation. The Maibohm Motors 
Company is also given special treatment, with 
“estimated” profits per car and per share of 
stock on the basis of “planned” production. 
The great things in store for the motion picture 
industry and for the Commonwealth Pictures 
Corporation in particular are given proper 
space. A most promising report on “Cof- 
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Harvest Time For the Get-Rich-Quick Promoter 


feetone”’ is drawn from a letter from the presi- 
dent of the company. All his current flota- 
tions are thus recommended to his readers in a 
publication that poses as “A Guide to Making 
Money.” On the first page, however, it is 
stated in small type that no responsibility is 
assumed for accuracy of statements published 
therein. In the back pages are-news items 
designed to keep the purchasers of earlier flota- 
tions in an expectant mood. A long list of 
dividend declarations is published, but among 
them there are no Barber promotions. Thus 
this self-styled “Schoolmaster of the Science of 
Investment,” who has written a book on “ Mak- 
ing Money Make Money, A Primer of In- 
vesting,” plays the promotion game and has 
become rich at it. 

You ask why the Post Office Department 
permits such a man and dozens of others with 
records as bad to continue offering their wares 
broadcast through the mails. The reason 
seems to be that they may be promoting some- 
thing that will turn out well. The law as it 
stands does not permit the exclusion from the 
mails of any offering unless and until there is 
sufficient evidence to prove that it is a fraud. 
Every time the promoter must be given the 
benefit of the doubt. He must be considered 
honest no matter what his previous record. 
The Postmaster-General could rule him out of 
the mails, but the Department must be ready 
to go into the courts in the case of each offering 
and prove that there is intent to defraud. 
Frequently by the time incriminating evidence 
is gathered the flotation of the stock is com- 
pleted and the public possesses all the hand- 
some certificates. The promoter may later 
go to jail, and thus society be rid of him for a 
time; but more often he gets off with a fine 
and immediately starts'a new promotion. 

Then there is the large volume of flotations 
that are of little or no value, but where it might 
be impossible to prove intent to defraud, and 
where the shrewd promoter has to make no 
false statements to sell the stock. These help 
to swell the total of worthless issues in which 
Americans lose, according to estimates, 
$1,000,000 a day. With anewone born every 
minute—it seems faster of late—and with the 
name of a “once-sold’’ prospect valued more 
highly than others by the promoters, who pay 
good prices for their “sucker lists,” the great 
need for educating the public is apparent. 
More is being done than ever before to protect 
investors from their own foolishness, but fools 
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and their money continue to part soon and 
probably always will. 

The National Vigilance Committee of the As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs of the World is do- 
ing excellent work in running down the crooks. 
Mr. Merle Sidener, of Indianapolis, ischairman 
of this committee which, through the 170 
Vigilance Committees of the different clubs 
throughout the country, and with the aid 
of expert counsel, has gathered conclusive evi- 
dence in many cases of fraud against the public. 
In the field of finance, the nipping of the Em- 
erson Motor, the Ford Tractor, and other large 
stock-promotion schemes before they had 
wreaked the full ruin intended on the public 
can be credited to a considerable extent to this 
committee. Because of the material aid it 
gives, tue Government officials are frequently 
able to draw in their net much sooner than they 
would be otherwise. The Investment Bankers 
Association of America recently established a 
committee on fraudulent advertising which 
will work along the same lines, probably in 
conjunction with the National Vigilance Com- 
mittee. There are many newspapers and mag- 
azines which, by carefully scrutinizing the ad- 
vertising they accept, assist in saving the in- 
vestor’s money. There are also some which 
carefully investigate and do not hesitate to 
label worthless security issues. The Financial 
World is worthy of mention in this particular, 
for it has for many years fearlessly exposed 
get-rich-quick promoters and their methods, 
in a column appropriately entitled ‘The 
Fairyland of Finance.” 

At this time, when the United States needs 
eighteen billion dollars by June 30th next— 
more than four times what Great Britain spent 
in her first year of war, and more every two 
days than the entire fortune left by the late 
J. P. Morgan—it would be highly proper that 
some drastic means be taken to prevent the 
waste of funds in worthless securities. It is 
now more of a national problem than ever be- 
fore. Mr. Charles H. Sabin, president of the 
Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, has sug- 
gested that it might be advisable to appoint a 
Government board to pass on the priority of 
public financial offerings, in order to reserve 
for the Government the first call on the savings 
of the Nation. That might be a means of solv- 
ing the fake stock promotion evil, at least for 
the period of the war. Out of such temporary 
solution might possibly come something of 
permanent value. 











WITH THE BELGIAN KING AND QUEEN 
AT LA PANNE 


“The King Stood Beside the Table 


Imagine, But Not a Word of Complaint Was Breathed”’ 


It Was the Saddest Face One Can 
“The Queen 


Was Still Full of Courage and Said That as Long as There Was One 
Square Foot of Belgian Soil Free of Germans, She Would Be on It”’ 


BY 


HUGH GIBSON 


[Formerly First Secretary of the American Legation in Brussels} 


[In this article, Mr. Gibson describes his meeting with the King and Queen of the Belgians 
after the Belgian army had retired from Antwerp. At this meeting the King and Queen wrote their 
appeals to the American people for aid. Mr. Gibson also describes his conferences in London with 
the American and Spanish Ambassadors, Mr. Hoover, and others, at which the plans for rationing 
Belgium were laid out and Mr. Hoover undertook the work. These historic episodes are selected from 
Mr. Gibson’s book, ‘‘A Journal from Our Legation in Belgium,” just published —Tue Epirtors.] 


RUSSELS, October 14, 1914.—We are 
quite up in the air about what we are 
to do next. Monday afternoon | 
went around to headquarters to geta 
laisser-passer to take Harold Fowler 

[now a major in the United States Army], 
back to England. While the matter was being 
attended to, an officer came in and told me that 
Baron von der Lancken wanted very much to 
see me. When I went into his room, he said 
that there was nothing in particular that he 
wanted to see me about, but that he thought 
1 would be interested in hearing the news and 
in telling him something of my trip. We talked 
along for some time about things in general 
and then he told me that the movement of 
troops toward the coast was progressing 
rapidly and that the Belgian Government 
would soon be driven from the country. Then, 
putting the tips of his fingers together and 
looking me coyly in the eye, he inquired: 
“And then, my dear colleague, what will be 
your position?’’ He elaborated by pointing 
out that, the Government to which we are 
accredited having left the country, we would 
be merely in the position of foreigners of dis- 
tinction residing here, and that we would have 
no official rank or standing. The idea evi- 
dently is that they do not care to have us 


around any longer than they can help. 


I later learned that Villalobar had been 
more ready than I with his retort. In the 
course of a call later in the afternoon Lancken 


had talked the same matter over with him, and 
had wound up with the same genial question: 
“And then, my dear colleague, what will be 
your position?’’ Without any hesitation, 
Villalobar replied: “My situation will be just 
the same as yours. We are both representa- 
tives of our country in a country not our own. 
We shall continue to owe each other respect, 
and to make the best of conditions.” 

The latest news we have to-day is to the 
effect that the Government has been driven 
from Ostend, presumably to the Isle of Guern- 
sey. ‘ 
To-day | ran across an order from the Goy- 
ernor-General forbidding civilians to ride 
bicycles. The order concludes as follows: 

Civilians who, in spite of this, continue to ride 
bicycles, expose themselves to being shot by German 
troops. 

If a cyclist is suspected of planning to damage 
railroad, telegraph or telephone lines, or of the in- 
tention of attacking German troops, he will be shot 
according to martial law. 

Apparently it is no longer necessary to go 
through the forms of proving that the cyclist 
had any evil intention. The mere suspicion 
is enough to have him shot. 

In the course of a visit to General von Liitt- 
witz to-day, one of the colleagues remarked 
that the Germans must keep the Belgians 
alive, and could not allow them to starve. 
Liittwitz was not at all of that mind, forhe said, 
with some show of feeling: 
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“The Allies are at liberty to feed the Belgians. 
If they don’t they are responsible for anything 
that may happen. If there are bread riots, 
the natural thing would be for us to drive the 
whole civil population into some restricted 
area, like the Province of Luxemburg, build 
a barbed wire fence around them, and leave 
them to starve in accordance with the policy of 
their allies.’ 

And as the German policy is more or less 
frankly stated as a determination to wipe out 
as many of the enemy as possible without re- 
gard to what is or has been considered as per- 
missible, it is quite within the realm of possi- 
bility that they would be prepared to let the 
Belgian people starve. In any event, you 
can’t gamble with the lives of seven millions of 
people when all you have to go on is the belief 
that Germany will be guided by the dictates of 
humanity. 

I have had enough of ruined towns, and was 
not able to get the awful sights out of my head 
all night, but spent my time in bad dreams. 
From Vilvorde right into Antwerp there is not 
a town intact. Eppeghem, Sempst, Malines, 
Waelhem, Berchem—all razed to the ground. 
In Malines a good part of the town is standing, 
and I suppose that the Cathedral can be re- 
stored, but the other towns are done for. 
There were practically no civilians in any of 
them—a few poor peasants poking dismally 
about in the ruins, trying to find some odds 
and ends that they could save from the general 
wreck. There were some children sitting on 
the steps of deserted houses and a few hungry 
dogs prowling around, but no other signs of 
life. All the way from the outskirts of Brussels 
straight through to Antwerp, the road was 
lined with empty bottles. They gave a pretty 
good idea of what had gone on along the line 
of march. 

The bombardment of Antwerp lasted from 
the afternoon that we left up to Friday noon. 
The damage is pretty evenly distributed. 
Houses here and there in every street were 
badly smashed and the whole block across the 
street from the Hétel St. Antoine, where we 
stayed, was burned to the ground. The Ca- 
thedral was not damaged. 

When wewere there last week, the streets were 
thronged with people and with motors. Yester- 
day there was not a soul to be seen for blocks 
together. The town was practically deserted. 

This morning the Committee for the Provi- 
sioning of Brussels came in, and asked whether 
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I was prepared to go to London for them and 
endeavor to arrange for some sort of permanent 
agreement with the British Government for 
the provisioning of the civilian population of 
Belgium. [| am willing. 

In the course of some errands this afternoon, 
I dropped in on Baronne Lambert for a cup of 
tea. The Baron came in and then Villalobar. 
About two minutes later, Lambert was called 
out of the room to speak with a German offi- 
cer, who demanded that he accompany him 
to headquarters. Villalobar went with him 
to see what was up, and I stayed behind to 
see if I could be of any use. We stood by for 
a little over half an hour, and then, when 
Mme. Lambert could stand it no longer, | 
jumped in my car and went down to see what 
was happening. I found Villalobar on the 
sidewalk, getting into his car. He was de- 
pressed and said that he had been obliged to 
leave the Baron with the Germans; that he was 
suspected of nobody would say what, and that 
the Germans were going to search the house. 
I went back and had them all ready for the 
shock of the invasion. They were standing by 
for the search party, when in walked the Baron, 
smiling broadly. They had sent him home 
under guard of two armed men, and were to 
search the house in the course of a few minutes. 
While he was telling about it, two officers 
arrived, profusely apologetic, and asked to be 
shown over the Red Cross hospital, which 
had been installed on the ground floor. They 
were taken all through the place, and found 
only a lot of German soldiers carrying off the 
beds and other belongings. Then they searched 
the Baron’s private office and that of his son, 
and withdrew after more excuses. 

There was nothing to show for the whole 
performance, and nothing had been accom- 
plished beyond making a lot of people nervous 
and apprehensive. That is the sort of thing 
that everybody is subject to these days, with- 
out any hope of redress. And, of course, this 
was the least serious thing that could happen. 


On board S.S.“ Princess Juliana,” off Dover, 
Sunday, October 19, 1914.—Here we are again, 
coming into England in rain and fog. Up to 
the last minute, I was in great doubt as to 
whether we should come at all, but everything 
was finally straightened out and here we are. 

Friday we spent in hard work, aggravated 
with many conferences. In the morning most 
of the German civil and military Government 
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came to the Legation and discussed the food 


‘question with the members of the Committee, 


the Spanish Minister, and ourselves. They 
all united in asking that I go to London and 
lay the situation before the Belgian Minister, 
the Spanish and American Ambassadors, and, 
under their chaperonage, before the British 
Government. When this had been agreed to, 
some bright soul suggested that | be accom- 
panied by a commission of fifteen prominent 
Belgians, to add impressiveness to what | had 
to say. The two Ministers rose up and said 
No, adding that, as I was to do the work and 
bear the responsibility in going on this mission 
of forlorn hope, I should not be hampered by 
having to carry the weight of fifteen speech 
makers. That was knocked on the head, and 
then, to show that we were not unreasonable, 
we asked that two members of the Committee 
go along. The men chosen were Baron Lam- 
bert and Monsieur Francqui, one of the leading 
bankers of Brussels and a man of poise and 
judgment. They expressed reluctance but 
were soon persuaded. 

This morning, during a call at the Political 
Department, the talk turned on Mexico. | 
was asked what the President was driving at, 
and answered that he was clearly trying to 
give the Mexicans every opportunity to solve 
their own troubles without interference. | 
was then asked, rather slyly, whether the 
President really wanted them to settle their 
troubles. Without waiting to hear my an- 
swer, the oracle went on to tell me what our 
real policy was as he saw it, and he had no 
doubts. The President wanted to take Mexico 
but was intelligent enough to realize that, if he 
simply seized it, he would forfeit any claim 
he might have to disinterestedness, and our 
Anglo-Saxon hypocrisy could not swallow that. 
Therefore, he was deliberately allowing the 
Mexicans to drift into a hopeless condition of 
anarchy, which he knew would get steadily 
worse, until all the best and most prosperous 
elements in the country would come to the 
conclusion that they would be happier and 
safer under American rule than under the un- 
certain despotism of changing factions. The 
President could then yield to their entreaties, 
and could take over the government of Mexico 
as a humanitarian service to the people. 

I made a feeble attempt to explain what our 
real feelings were toward Mexico, but it soon 
became evident that we could not think in 
the same terms, so | gave up. There was no 


criticism, expressed or implied. On the con- 
trary, there was evidence of real admiration 
of the President’s technique. 

The rest of the day was spent in getting 
ready letters and telegrams and other papers 
necessary in our work. 

Fowler and | dined at the Lamberts’, fin- 
ished up our work at the Legation, and got to 
bed at midnight. We got up yesterday morn- 
ing at half-past three, and at half-past four 
set sail in three motors—one filled with ser- 
vants and mountains of small baggage. 

We sped in the dark through ruined villages 
to Antwerp, and from there to Esschen on the 
Dutch frontier, which we reached soon after 
daylight. We had papers from the Dutch 
Legation, calling upon the customs authorities 
to let us pass, but a chuckle-headed douanier 
would not even read our papers, and held us 
up for an hour, while he made out papers of 
various sorts and collected a deposit on our 
cars. I expostulated in vain, and shall have 
to get my comfort from making a row later. 
As a consequence of his cussedness, we missed 
the morning boat train to Flushing, and had 
to spend the day in that charming city. We 
found the place filled with refugees from all 
parts of Belgium, and were greeted on every 
hand by people we knew. The hotels were 
filled to overflowing, and people were living 
in freight cars, sheds, and on the sidewalk. 
We clung to chairs in the reading room at 
one of the hotels, and walked the streets until 
nine o'clock, when we got aboard the boat 
with eight hundred other people. Cabins were 
not to be had for love or money, but Francqui, 
by judicious corruption, got us a place to 
sleep, and we slept hard, despite the noise, 
which was tremendous. 


London, October 20, 1914.—Here we are, 
much cheered up by the prospect. 

We hammered hard yesterday and to-day, 
and this afternoon it looks as though we had 
secured the permission of the British Govern- 
ment to send food to our people in Belgium. 

We got into Folkestone at 4 o’clock on Sun- 
day, were passed immediately by the authori- 
ties, and then spent an hour and a half waiting 
for our train to pullout. We got into darkened 
London about a quarter of eight. We sat 
around and visited beyond our usual hours, 
and yesterday morning | was called ahead of 
anybody else, so as to get down to my day’s 
work. 
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First, I got things started at the Embassy, 
by getting off a lot of telegrams and running 
away from an office full of people who, in some 
mysterious way, had heard I was here. I saw 
several of them, but as my day was going, I up 
and ran. 

First, to Alfred Rothschild’s house in Park 
Lane, where | found Baron Lambert waiting 
for me. He was beaming, as his son (serving 
in the Belgian army) had turned up safe and 
well before leaving to rejoin his regiment in 
France. 

Next I went to the Spanish Embassy, and 
gave the Ambassador details of what we 
wanted. He caught the idea immediately, and 
has done everything in his power. 

When I got back to our chancery, I found 
that the Ambassador had come in, so I went 
over the whole business again, and made an 
appointment for a conference with him for the 
Spanish Ambassador and my traveling com- 
panions. 

At half-past five we had our conference with 
the two Ambassadors. They made an ap- 
pointment with Sir Edward Grey for this 
afternoon, and went over the situation at some 
length, to make sure of the details. 

In view of its significance this meeting was 
most impressive tome. It was made up of the 
two Ambassadors, my two companions, and 
Herbert Hoover, the man who is going to 
tackle one of the biggest jobs of the time. He 
has been studying the situation, the needs of 
the civil population, and the difficulties to 
be overcome ever since Shaler’s arrival several 
weeks ago. While we could enlighten him in 
regard to recent developments and matters of 
detail | was astonished to see how clearly he 
grasped all the essentials of the situation. He 
sat still while the rest of us talked, but his few 
remarks were very much to the point, particu- 
larly when, in answer to a question, he said 
very quietly: “Yes, I’ll take over the work. 
I have about finished what I have in hand. 
Now we can take up this.” 


October 21st.—The Belgian Government has 
sent over Monsieur de Berryer, the Minister 
of the Interior, to discuss the food question 
and the equally important money question. 

I had an early morning note from the Spanish 
Ambassador and went around to see him. 

London is filled with war spirit ; not hysterics, 
but good determined work. The streets are 
full of singing recruits marching hither and 
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yon—mostly yon. The army must be growing 
at a tremendous rate; in fact, faster than equip- 
ment can be provided, and they are not slow 
about that. 

London, October 23, 1914.—On Wednesday 
we had things pretty well settled, and had also 
succeeded in raising from official sources about 
one hundred and fifty thousand pounds. | 
took a fair amount of satisfaction in gloating 
over those who had croaked. Then some help- 
ful soul came along and threw a monkey 
wrench into the machinery, so that a good part 
of the work has to be done over again. At any 
rate, we hope to get, some time to-day, per- 
mission to export enough food to serve as a 
stop-gap until the general question can be 
settled. 

Monsieur Francqui and Baron Lambert had 
to start back this morning to organize the 
Belgian local committees into one central 
national affair, and I am to stay on until things 
are settled one way or the other. That may 
mean not getting back to Belgium for a week or 
two more. 

For some time I have been threatening to 
get a dog and yesterday, feeling the need of 
intelligent canine sympathy, I succumbed. 
At the Army and Navy Stores, | found a hid- 
eous brindle bull that some officer had left on 
going tothe front. He was promptly acquired, 
and given the name of Max in honor of our 
Burgomaster. The Stores are to take care of 
him for me until | return to Belgium. 

When I got back to the Embassy, from my 
visit to the Stores, | found Shaler waiting for 
me with the news that I was expected at a 
meeting at Mr. Hoover’s office in fifteen min- 
utes, to discuss matters with the committee 
which is being formed to handle the feeding 
of the Belgian civil population. 

I was surprised to find that I had been made 
a member of this committee, and was expected 
to attend. It was a comfort to talk with 
men who know what they are about and who 
can make up their minds right the first time. 
Hoover is a wonder and has the faculty of 
getting big-calibre men about him. We were 
not in session more than an hour, but in that 
time we went over the needs of the Belgian 
civil population, the means of meeting im- 
mediate needs, the broader question of finding 
food from other parts of the world to continue 
the work, the problem of getting money from 
public and private sources to pay expenses, 
and finally the organization to be set up in 
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Belgium, England, America, and Holland to 
handle the work. Before we left, a tentative 
organization had been established and people 
despatched on various duties with orders to get 
things started without loss of time, so that food 
could be pushed across the line into Belgium 
at the first possible moment. 

It is going to be up-hill work for many rea- 
sons, but it would be hard to find a group of 
men-who inspire as much confidence as these 
that everything possible will be done, and oc- 
casionally a little that is impossible. 


October 24th.—Yesterday was another busy 
day. I did not know that the entire popula- 
tion of Belgium could make such a crowd as 
] have had in the waiting room of the chancery. 
In some mysterious way the news of my coming 
to London has got about, and swarms of people 
are coming in with little errands they want 
done and messages.to be delivered to their 
friends and families in Brussels. It makes 
work, but that sort of thing is a comfort to 
lots of people and is worth undertaking. | 
have made it clear to all of them that anything 
to be delivered will be turned over to the 
German authorities first, and hope they will 
govern themselves accordingly. 

The British Government has stipulated 
that the feeding of the civil population shall 
be carried on by a neutral organization, under 
the patronage of the American and Spanish 
Ambassadors in London and Berlin, and the 
American and Spanish Ministers in Brussels. 
The food is to be consigned. to the American 
Minister in Brussels for distribution by the 
organization which is to be known as the 
American Relief Committee, with Hoover as 
chairman and motive power. The various 
local Belgian committees are to be grouped 
together in a national organization, to assist in 
the distribution of the foodstuffs once they 
are delivered inside the Belgian frontier. The 
members of the Belgian organization are, of 
course, prisoners of the Germans and unable 
to give any effective guarantees as to the dis- 
posal of the supplies. The British Govern- 
ment has. therefore, stipulated that all au- 
thority and responsibility are to be vested inthe 
American Committee. and that the Belgians 
are to be regarded simply as a distributing 
agency. This is, of course, in no sense a re- 
flection on the Belgians engaged on the work, 
but merely a recognition of the difficulties of 
their position. 


The neutral composition of the Committee 
assures it a freedom of travel and action, and 
an independence of political and personal 
pressure, and a consequent freedom of ad- 
ministration which the Belgians could not hope 
to enjoy. It is only: by the assumption of 
complete authority and responsibility by the 
Committee that the patrons will be able to 
give the various Governments concerned the 
necessary assurances as to the disposition of 
foodstuffs and the fulfilment of guarantees. 

There is something splendid about the way 
Hoover and his associates have abandoned their 
own affairs and all thought of themselves in 
order to turn their entire attention to feeding 
the Belgians. They have absolutely cut loose 
from their business, and are to give their whole 
time to the work of the Committee. This is 
done without heroics. | should hardly have 
known it was done, but for the fact that Hoover 
remarked in a matter of fact way: 

“Of course everybody will have to be pre- 
pared to let business go and give his whole 
time.” 

And it was so completely taken for granted 
that there was nothing but a murmur of assent. 

Another strenuous day on the food question 
and other things. 

My plans were to leave for Brussels on Mon- 
day morning, but in the evening the Ambassa- 
dor sent for me and it was decided that | should 
go to Havre and from there to see the King and 
Queen. That will take me to within a couple 
of hours from Brussels, according to old cal- 
culations, but under present conditions I shall 
have to get there by way of France, England, 
and Holland. 


Hotel des Régates, Havre, October 26, 1914.— 
This is the third town where I have paid my 
respects to the Belgian Government. | would 
gladly have foregone the experience, for it is 
depressing. 

I left Waterloo station at 9:15 last night. 
Instead of the usual two-hour run to South- 
ampton, we puttered along and did not arrive 
until after one. I had a compartment and 
made myself as comfortable as possible. When 
we arrived I found poor Colonel Swalm, the 
Consul, waiting for me. The Ambassador 
had telegraphed him to see me off, and he did 
so regardless of the hour. | felt horribly guilty 
to have him waiting about for me, but it cer- 
tainly did make things a lot easier. 

I got straight to bed, but had a hard time 
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sleeping, as there was a tremendous racket of 
loading all night long. Nearly all the passen- 
gers were British officers on their way to the 
front. Among the others | found De Bassom- 
pierre of the Foreign Office, and a Mr. and 
Mrs. W——, who were coming over with a 
Rolls-Royce, to be presented to the Belgian 
General Staff. If I go to the front, he will 


of being accredited to a foreign Government 
in his country. The cars of the various Lega- 
tions go buzzing around among the French and 
Belgian and British cars. The streets are full 
of troops of the three nations, while some 
twenty transports ride at anchor in the open 
roadstead. Fresh troops from England are 
arriving constantly, and march singing through 
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“A DELICATE LITTLE WOMAN WITH A LION’S HEART” 
“The Queen was still full of courage,’ says Mr. Gibson, writing of his visit to her at La Panne, ‘“‘and said that as 
long as there was one square foot of Belgian soil free of Germans she would be on it. She said it simply, in answer toa 
question from me, but there was a big force of courage and determination behind it” 


take me. We sailed at daybreak and were here 
by two o'clock. Our Consul, Osborne, was 
waiting for me at the dock with Henry Need- 
ham, the correspondent of Collier’s. 1 was let 
straight through the customs, where a woman 
marked my bag, and then came to this hotel 
overlooking the sea. 

This was the first thing we saw as we came 
into the harbor. It is a suburb called Nice 
Havrais, built by old Dufayel of Paris. It was 
a curious and pathetic sensation to see the 
Belgian flags still flying bravely. The different 
Ministries are set up here, and one villa has 
been set aside for the King and Queen, who 
have not yet left Belgian soil. The Legations 
are all established in this hotel and are bored 
to extinction, as their work has dropped very 
much. This little suburb enjoys all the privi- 
leges of extraterritoriality, and even the French 
Minister to Belgium goes through the moti ‘ns 


the town to the camps outside, whence they 
are sent to the front. There are two British 
hospitals near this hotel—one of them the 
Casino—and wounded are everywhere. The 
place is astonishingly calm, but everybody 
knows there is a war. The French have their 
teeth set and are confident of the final outcome. 
Women are in the customs house, drive the 
trams, collect the fares, and do a hundred other 
things that are usually out of their line. 

I found the hall filled with colleagues, and 
exchanged greetings with the crowd before 
going over to the Foreign Office to make my 
bow. I found Colonel Fairholme packing 
and ready to leave this evening for England. 

The Foreign Office has a pretty little villa 
in a pretty little garden and keeps busy. « | 
saw everybody, from Monsieur Davignon down 
to the porters, and spent an hour and a half 
there. Then at their request | went to the 
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“Palace” and talked with General Jungbluth. 
He will try to arrange my business for me by 
telegraph, and will let me know in the morning 
whether | am to go up to the front to see the 
King and Queen. 

When | came away from this call Osborne 
was waiting for me and took me down to the 
Consulate for an hour’s talk. Then back to 
the hotel to dine with Sir Francis. After dinner 
we all went out and bade the Colonel farewell. 


Tuesday.—General Jungbluth [Chief of Staff 
to the King] was waiting for me when | came 
down this morning, to say that | should go to 
the front. Osborne was waiting with his car, 
and took me to the Ministry of War, to ask 
for a lift to Dunkerque in a military car. As 
luck would have it, to-day’s car had left ten 
minutes before, so | was put off until to-morrow 
morning, when | shall go up with the W- S. 
I have spent a good part of the day getting my 
papers in order—both French and Belgian— 





and in the tiresome occupation of being photo- - 


graphed. 


October 28th, Hotel des Arcades, Dunkerque.— 
Another one-night stand. 

We cleared out of Havre this morning over 
muddy and slippery roads. It rained hard all 





KING ALBERT AND 
QUEEN ELIZABETH 


Walking on the beach 
between Dunkirk and 
Calais, where the Ger- 
man invasion was finally 
halted—the only terri- 
tory of Belgium that is 
free of Germans 


Courtesy ot L’Lédustration 

night, and we made good time by way of 
Fécamp, Dieppe, Eu, Abbeville, Montreuil, 
Bologne, Marquise, and Calais, getting to 
Dunkerque a little after four, just in time to 
smell the smoke of a couple of bombs dropped 
by an aeroplane across the street from the 
office of the Prime Minister, upon whom I 
called. 

We began running into big bunches of troops 
at Abbeville—English, French, and Belgian. 
I saw some of the Indian troops doing sentry 
duty and looking cold and uncomfortable, 
and did not blame them, for it was raw and 
cheerless. The Rolls-Royce is a beauty and 
sailed along all day like a gondola. 

The Prime Minister had set up his office 
in the Mayor’s room at the Hdtel de Ville, 
which I found in an uproar because of the 
bombs. The Prime Minister was said to be at 
Headquarters, at Furnes, across the Belgian 
frontier, and I was urged to go there to see him. 
We made twenty-one kilometres there, in time 
to find that little town in a great state of ex- 
citement, because three big shells had come 
from nobody knew where, and burst by the 
railroad station. 

But the Prime Minister was not there, and 
it was dark, so we gathered up a guide and set 
off for La Panne, where the King and Queen 
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THE BELGIAN ROYAL 
FAMILY 


King Albert and 
Queen Elizabeth and 
their children, Princess 
Marie José and Princes 
Charles and Leopold, at 
their modest home on 
the coast of Belgium 





are living. Neither of them was there; no- 
body but a gendarme on duty. The King 
was off with the troops and the Queen was 
looking after the wounded, who have over- 
flowed all the hospitals. In the past week— 
just this one engagement—the Belgians have 
suffered 12,000 casualties. 

The road from Furnes to La Panne and back 
lay close behind the lines, so that we could hear 
the steady roar of the fighting and see the 
bursting shells, particularly those from the 
British ships, which made a_ tremendous 
flash and roar. 

We came on back to town, being stopped 
every minute by French outposts, and got to 
this hostelry at seven-thirty. While I was 
cleaning up, the Prime Minister came in and 
claimed me for dinner. He had his secretary, 
Count Lichtervelde, and A. B., who is here look- 
ing after the wounded, and a couple of officers. 

Then we talked until the hands dropped 
off the clock and | was nearly dead for sleep. 
After that, | took A. B. home to her hospital, 
through the streets darkened for the benefit 
of Count Zeppelin, and now | am ready for my 
rest. 

| have plans for to-morrow, but shall see 
what happens to them when | see the Prime 
Minister in the morning. 
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October 29th.—Stiil at Dunkerque. 

Another busy and interesting day, and if all 
goes well, | shall be back in London to-morrow 
night. 

I was up early, did a little writing, and went. 
over to see the Prime Minister, who was wait- 


ing forme. Despatched my business with him 
in short order, to my complete satisfaction. 
He is a trump, and it is a joy to do business 
with him, even at a time when he is hounded, 
as he is now. 

He said the King was out with the troops 
but had sent in to say he wanted to see me 
and would come in to headquarters at Furnes 
at four-thirty for that purpose. The Queen 
had also sent word in that she wanted to 
see me. She was busy looking after the 
wounded, but said she would come to La 
Panne at four. That suited me, although 
I was in some doubt as to how | would 
be able to make connections between the two 
audiences. 

Last night | had talked of going out to look 
at the fighting, and A. B. had offered to con- 
duct me. | had not taken the offer very seri- 
ously, but when I got back to the hotel after 
seeing the Prime Minister, she was there in a 
big racing car, with a crack chauffeur, ready 
for the jaunt. She was in her campaign kit 








THE QUEEN AS A BENEFACTRESS 


Distributing chocolate to homeless Belgian children at an 
orphanage erected by her at Wulveringhem, Belgium 


of knickers, with a long rain-coat and a big 
knitted cap, and an entrancing boy she made. 
Mr. and Mrs. W—— had asked to go along, 
and were in their car with Barbacon, an aide- 
de-camp of the Prime Minister. Monsieur de 
Broqueville came out quite seriously and 
begged A. B. not to lead me into danger, where- 
at everybody had a good laugh. 

We made quick time to Furnes and drew up 
before Headquarters, where we learned what 
was known of the lay of the land and the points 
of the front we could reach without getting in 
the way. The Belgians, who had for ten days 
held the line of the Yser from Nieuport to 
Dixmude, waiting for reinforcements to come 
up, had been obliged to fall back to the line 
of the railroad, which forms the chord of the 
arc, and had inundated the intervening terri- 
tory to impede the German advance. French 
and English troops were being brought up in 
large numbers to relieve the Belgians, who have 
lost in killed and wounded nearly a third of 
the 50,000 men engaged. 


While waiting for some definite news to be _ 
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brought in for us, we climbed to the top of 
the high tower of the market next the H6tel 
de Ville, for a look at the battle line. It was 
pretty misty, but we could see the smoke of 
shrapnel and of the big shells from the English 
ships, which were enfilading the German right. 

The staircase up this tower was a crazy 
thing, with rotten steps and places where two 
or three steps were missing altogether. It 
was bad enough going up where we could take 
hold and pull ourselves up, but it was far worse 
going down, because we were ordered down ina 
hurry and all came piling down in a steady 
stream. There were squeaks and screams at 
the bad moments, but we did manage to get 
down without mishap and take stock of our- 
selves. 

We found some German prisoners lying on 
the straw in the entrance hall, and stopped to 
speak to them. They said that their troops 
were very tired from long, hard fighting, but 
that they had plenty of men. They seemed 
rather depressed themselves. 

By the time we got down, our information 
had come and we set off through a welter of 
transport trains, artillery, ambulances, march- 
ing troops, and goodness knows what else, in 
the direction of X——-. When we got within 
a couple of kilometres of the place, an officer 
stopped us and asked if we knew where we 
were going. He shrugged his shoulders when 
we said we did, and let us go straight into it. 
When we were bowling along about one kilo- 
metre from the town, three shells burst at 
once, about two hundred yards to our left, and 
we stopped to see what was forward. A hun- 
dred yards ahead to the right of the road was 
a battery of five big guns, and the Germans 
were evidently trying to get their range. The 
shells kept falling to the left, near a group of 
farm houses, and as some of the spent balls of 
shrapnel kept rolling around near us, we de- 
cided we might as well go and see the big guns 
from nearer to. 

In the shelter of the farm houses were fifty 
or sixty men, some of them cooking their 
lunch, others sleeping, all quite oblivious of 
the roar of bursting shrapnel and the spattering 
of the bullets near by. And afew months ago 
probably any of these men would have been 
frightened into a fit by a shell bursting in his 
neighborhood! It is wonderful how soon people 
become contemptuous of danger. The horses 
that were tethered by the roadside seemed to 
take it all as a matter of course, and munched 
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away at their hay, as though all the world were 
at peace. A wobbly cart came creaking by 
with an infantryman who had had a good part 
of his face shot away. He had been bandaged 
after a fashion and sat up blinking at us stu- 
pidly as the cart lumbered by, bumping into 
holes and sliding into ruts. 

| was not keen on staying longer than was 
necessary to see what was there, but W—— 
was very deliberate and not to be budged for 
more than half an hour. We finally got him 
started by calling his attention to the spent 
balls, which make a tremendous singing noise, 
but do no harm. The only really safe thing 
in the neighborhood was what did the trick. 
The Germans were making a furious attack, 
evidently determined to break the line before 
the fresh troops could be brought up, and the 
cannonading was terrific. The whole front 
as far as we could see in either direction was a 
line of puffs of smoke from bursting shrapnel 
and black spouts of earth from exploding shells. 
The crackle of the mitrailleuses rippled up and 
down the whole line. The Belgians were 
pounding back as hard as they could and the 
noise was deafening. Finally, when we de- 
cided to leave, the officer in command of the 
battery loaded all five guns at once and fired 
a salvo for our benefit. The great shells tore 
away, roaring like so many express trains, and 
screaming like beasts in agony—a terrifying 
combination. My ears ache yet. It was 
getting hotter every minute and the Germans 
were evidently getting a better idea of the 
range, for the shells began falling pretty close 
on the other side, and | was quieter in my mind 
when we went back to our cars and pulled out 
of the actual line. We took a road a few hun- 
dred yards back, parallel with the lines, and 
drove along slowly, watching the effect of the 
shell fire, until we absolutely had to start back 
for lunch. On the way we stopped at a peas- 
ant’s hut, and said hello to Jack Reyntiens. 

When we got back to the hotel, about half 
an hour late for lunch, we found the Prime 
Minister waiting for us. At the door, in addi- 
tion to the usual sentry, there were two pri- 
vates of the chasseurs a cheval, one wearing a 
commander’s star of the Legion of Honor. 
They saluted and smiled, and | bowed and 
went on in to my meal. They came in after 
me, still smiling, and | was taxed with not 
recognizing them. They were the Duc d’Ursel 
and , the heads of their respective 
houses, who had enlisted, and are still fighting 

















KING ALBERT AT THE BRITISH FRONT 


Signing the visitors’ book on a visit to the British trenches 
in Flanders 


as privates. They had just been relieved and 
were on their way to the rear, where the Belgian 
army is being reformed and rested. 

As soon as we had got through, | had to 
start back for my audience with the Queen. 
W—— took me out to La Panne, where we 
found the Villa on the sand dunes, a little way 
back of the lines. There were a couple of 
gendarmes on duty, the King’s Secretary, and 
the Countess de Caraman-Chimay, the one 
Lady-in-Waiting. | had just got inside when 
the door opened and the King came in. He 
had heard | was coming to see the Queen and 
had motored down from Furnes. | was able 
to satisfy him in a few minutes on the points 
he had wanted to see me about and then he 
questioned me about friends in Brussels. | 
suggested to him that it would probably help 
our committee in raising funds if he would 
write an appeal for help from America. He 
fell in with the idea at once, and together we 
got out an appeal that is to be sent across the 
water. Where we sat we could see the British 
ships shelling the Germans, and the windows 
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of the dining room were rattling steadily. 
The King stood beside the table with his 
finger tips resting on the cloth, watching the 
stuff ground out word by word. | looked up 
at him once, but could not bear to do it again— 
it was the saddest face one can imagine, but 
not a word of complaint was breathed. 

Just as we were finishing, the Queen came 
and bade us in to tea. She was supposed to 
wait for her Lady-in-Waiting to bring me, 
but didn’t. The King stayed only a minute 
or two and then said he must be getting back 
to Headquarters, where he would see me later. 

I suggested to the Queen that she, too, make 
an appeal to the women of America, to which 
she agreed. Another appeal was prepared 
for her, and it, too, will be sent to America by 
the first post. 

The Queen had wanted to see me about the 
subject of surgeons for the Belgian army. 
The Belgian surgeons in the Brussels hospitals 
have been replaced by Germans, and have 
nothing to do, although they are desperately 
needed here. The Queen was terribly de- 
pressed about the condition of the wounded. 
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There are so few surgeons, and such tremen- 
dous numbers of wounded, that they cannot by 
any possibility be properly cared for. Legs 
and arms are being ruthlessly amputated in 
hundreds of cases where they could be saved 
by a careful operation. Careful operations 
are, of course, out of the question, with the 
wounded being dumped in every minute by 
the score. In these little frontier towns there 
are no hospital facilities to speak of, and the 
poor devils are lucky if they get a bed of straw 
under any sort of roof and medical attendance 
within twenty-four hours. We went to see one 
hospital in a near-by villa, and I hope | shall 
never again have to go through such an ordeal. 
Such suffering and such lack of comforts | 
have never seen, but | take off my hat to the 
nerve of the wounded, and the nurses, most of 
them the best class of Belgian women, used to 
every luxury and getting none. 

The Queen gave me tea, and one of her small 
supply of cigarettes, and we talked until after 
dark. The monitors off shore had been joined 
by a battleship, and the row was terrific and 
rendered conversation difficult. : 














ON A VISIT TO THE FRENCH FRONT 
King Albert and Queen Elizabeth at one of the French aviation fields 
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THE QUEEN AT THE FRONT IN FLANDERS 
She is congratulating some British officers whom she has just decorated with the Cross of War 


The Queen was still full of courage and said 
that as long as there was one square foot of 
Belgian soil free of Germans, she would be on 
it. She said it simply, in answer to a question 
from me, but there was a big force of courage 
and determination behind it. As I was not 
dismissed, I finally took it on myself to go, 
and the Queen came with me to the door and 
sent me on my way. She stood in the lighted 
doorway until | reached the motor, and then 
turned slowly and went in—a delicate little 
woman with a lion’s heart. Inglebleek, the 
King’s secretary, and the Countess de Cara- 
man-Chimay came out after we had cranked 
the car, and gave me messages for their families 
and friends. It is a pretty hard change for 
these people, who three months ago were 
leading such a dull, comfortable life, but they 
have risen to it with fine spirit. 

The King was with his staff, studying the 
maps and despatches, when | got to Furnes, 
and I was shown the whole situation—most 
interesting on the large scale maps that show 
every farm house and pathway. I was to go 
back to Dunkerque with Monsieur de Broque- 


ville, so waited while they discussed the events 
of the day and plans for to-morrow. 

While they talked reinforcements were 
pouring through the town, with great rumbling 
of artillery and blowing of trumpets. It wasa 
comforting sound, as it presaged some relief 
for the Belgians in their heart-breaking stand. 

There was comfort in riding back through 
the night with the Prime Minister, for there 
was no long examination of papers, etc. When 
we came to a post, the aide-de-camp would 
switch on a strong light in the car, the sentries 
would salute, and on we would go at a great 
gait. 

Seemingly I was boarding with Monsieur de 
Broqueville, as | was led back to dine with him. 

To-morrow | am off to London. Loewen- 
stein, a young Brussels banker, is to take me 
over in his racing car, which is a useful institu- 
tion these days. We take along his motker- 
in-law, Madame Misonne, and A. B. It means 
getting up at five to motor to Calais to catch 
the boat. There the car will be slung aboard, 
so that we can be whisked up to London with- 
out waiting for a train. 
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We Have the Money, the Steel, the Engines, the Turbines, and the Seamen, But We 
Lack Workmen in the Shipyards—Mr. Hurley’s Good Work 


AN the United States build 
5,000,000 tons of merchant ship- 
‘ping a year? The man who can 
answer this question can answer, 
likewise, one that is on every 
American’s lips to-day: Can the United States 
win this war? If we cannot build these ships, 
we might just as well haul down the flag and 
retire from active military operations. We are 
fighting the German Empire’ with materials 
and men. We hope to send sufficient food 
and munitions to sustain England, France, 
and Italy in the approaching campaign. We 
are planning to transport railroad materials to 
Russia, coal to Italy, and steel to France. It is 
our present intention to ship an American army 
of at least a million men to Europe and to keep 
it supplied with all the essentials of aggressive 
warfare. We are talking about building a 
fleet of many thousand airplanes for service 
on the western front by next April or May. 
How are we to get these materials and men to 
the other side? There is, of course, only one 
way. Unless we have an enormous merchant 
fleet, the products of our factories and our 
farms, to say nothing of our training camps, 
will remain in our own country, where they will 
render little service in bringing the war to an 
end. 

Thus Mr. Edward N. Hurley, the chairman 
of the Shipping Board, may be said to have 
the job in the present war that underlies all 
the others. There is probably no man in the 
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Government’s service who faces so stupendous 
a task. Until the European war, American - 
shipyards had produced about 250,000 tons a 
year, and the record for the present year is 
perhaps 800,000 tons. We are now suddenly 
called upon to expand this output ten- or a 
dozen-fold. This great necessity found the 
American people totally unprepared to meet it. 
We have to create all the subsidiary industries 
that produce the materials for this projected 
fleet. Our steel mills will have to roll plates 
on a scale hitherto unknown; our makers of 
boilers, reciprocating engines, and turbines 
will have to multiply their present plants by 
ten. The existing shipyards must triple and 
quadruple their facilities almost overnight, 
and entirely new plants must be established. 
Mr. Hurley has to create an industrial army 
of at least 500,000 men, and teach them the 
shipbuilding trades. At the present moment 
the great majority of these workmen are en- 
gaged in automobile factories and in other es- 
tablishments that require highly skilled labor. 
For his completed vessels he has to train deck 
officers, engineer officers, sailors, firemen, coal 
passers, oilers, cooks, and stewards—all of 
them representing occupations that now have 
only a small following in the United States. 
Each 1,000 ships will demand about 100,000 of 
these men as officers and crews. Mr. Hurley 
has not only to create these new industries 
and train these new workingmen and seamen, 
but he is called upon to do it with almost in- 
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LABOR, THE CRUX OF THE SHIPPING PROBLEM 
Five hundred thousand mechanics are necessary to build the five million tons a year that must be built to beat 


the submarine. We now have less than 200,000 men, and the various yards are competing against one another for 
their. services 
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A STEEL SHIP 
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The chief problem is to get the men to build the 
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THE MACHINERY IN 
The engines, boilers, and other mechanism to propel our ships can easily be supplied by great manufacturing con- 


cerns that have enormously increased their facilities for this purpose. 
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It requires one laborer per ton 


BUILDING STEEL SHIPS IN PAIRS 


We shall have to turn out a thousand ships a year like these if we are to win the war. 
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ONE OF THE HIGH- 
EST PAID TRADES 


Riveters on ship 
work at present are 
earning $90 a week, 
yet their war psy- 
chology is so mixed 
that one day they will 
hold a patriotic flag 
raising, as in the upper 
picture, the next day 
demand that a fellow 
worker be discharged 
for opposing the Li- 
berty Loan, and the 
third day tie up rush 
work by striking for 
more exorbitant pay 

















THE HIGHER SKILL 
IN SHIPBUILDING 
Upper picture: Sec- 

tion of a steam tur- 

bine, which, large as it 
is, occupies much less 
space than the old- 
style reciprocating en- 
gine, besides getting 
far more power out of 
the same amount of 
steam. Lower picture: 

Testing the rough 

casting of a propeller 

for flaws before wast- 
ing time on the work 
of finishing 
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THE WOODEN SHIP 


The present Shipping Board intends to use the wooden ships ordered by its predecessor in office as a substitute for steel 
coastwise vessels, thereby releasing these latter boats for overseas service 
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THE STEEL SHIP 


Cheaper to build than the wooden ship, and, on account of its greater speed, of more service in the transatlantic carrying 
trade, in which at least fifteen knots are requisite to escape the U-boats 
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ONE OF THE GREAT SHIPBUILDING YARDS ON THE ATLANTIC COAST 

















THE FINISHED PRODUCT 

To transport our troops to France and keep them supplied with food and ammunition, besides doing our share toward 
keeping our Allies provisioned with necessary munitions of war, we must build five million tons of shipping a year. Our 
programme—on paper—calls for that much the first year: labor can make that paper programme a reality or destroy it. 
Everything else needful has been arranged for 
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credible speed. While Germany is not sinking 
as many merchant ships as she planned when 
she started the submarine warfare, her torpe- 
does are creating great havoc in the merchant 
fleets of all nations. Apparently—so far as 
any accurate estimate can be made from official 
statements—about 500,000 tons, including that 
of all nations, is disappearing under the waves 
every month. This destruction amounts to 
about 6,000,000 tons a year, Or 1,000,000 more 
than the present building programme of the 
United States. Fortunately, we are not de- 
pendent entirely upon American shipyards, for 
England, according to a recent statement of 
Mr. Lloyd-George, is turning out 4,000,000 
tons a year. But we must not ignore the fact 
that the German submarine campaign is 
seriously interfering with the prosecution of 
thewar. The submarines are keeping many sup- 
plies out of France and Italy, and hampering 
military operations in numerous directions. 
Above all, the fact remains that the submarines 
are sinking merchant ships more rapidly than 
the shipyards of England and the United States 
are turning out new tonnage. Not improba- 
bly, Germany is constructing submarines at a 
more rapid rate, and of a more formidable type, 
than ever before. Thus our Shipping Board 
is called upon not only to create the new basic 
industries and the shipyards that are essential 
if we are to have this merchant fleet, but must 
do it almost out-of-hand. 


MR. HURLEY'S BIG JOB AHEAD 


We Americans have an unfortunate way of 
thinking that we have solved great practical 
problems by passing legislation and appropri- 
ating money. Congress votes $650,000,000 
for airplanes, and we already see an enormous 
American air fleet engaged on the western front. 
Our lawmakers vote $350,000,000 for destroy- 
ers, and the ships, in the mind of the average 
American, are already off the Irish Coast 
fighting German submarines. Likewise, when 
we read that Congress had appropriated a 
billion dollars and more for a merchant fleet 
we gave a sigh of relief and regarded that 
problem as having been solved. But appro- 
priations, indispensable as they are, do not 
construct airplanes, destroyers, or merchant 
ships. The hard work of making these pro- 
grammes physical realities still lies ahead. 
And thus, when Mr. Hurley and his associates 
announce that their schedule calls for 5,000,000 
tons of American shipping a year, they are not 
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giving us assurances or making promises. 
They are merely mapping out a programme 
which they may or may not make good. We 
do not possess 5,000,000 tons of shipping as a 
result of their announcement. That Mr. 
Hurley brings great energy and devotion to 
his mighty task, and that he has a group of 
particularly able associates, is apparent. Great 
as is his ability and industry, however, he can- 
not succeed unless the American people as a 
mass get behind him. Like practically every 
other war enterprise in which we are now en- 
gaged, the building of these ships is not a 
one-man job; it is something in which all 
Americans must play a part. The fact which 
we must constantly keep in mind is that this 
projected merchant fleet exists at present 
purely upon paper; that only the beginnings 
have been made in the way of giving it reality; 
and that we shall succeed only to the extent 
that we arouse all our enthusiasm and energies. 


TO BUILD ONLY STEEL SHIPS 


One comforting fact is that the reorganized 
Shipping Board now has a definite policy and a 
definite programme. It has discarded the idea 
of wooden ships, although it will complete the 
contracts which have already been made for 
this type of craft, and in the future it will limit 
its activities to steel. It has under construc- 
tion 353 wooden ships, and 58 vessels of com- 
posite construction—in all, 411 with an aggre- 
gate deadweight tonnage of 1,460,000 tons. 
The Denman-Goethals Board had awarded 
contracts for seventy steel cargo vessels aggre- 
gating 587,000 tons, and since August the re- 
organized Board has placed contracts for 155 
steel ships, aggregating 1,076,000 tons. This 
latter group comprises the so-called fabricated 
ships—that is, ships whose parts are made in 
“fabricating yards” and shipped to an as- 
sembling post at the seaboard. The Board has 
also requisitioned every ton of shipping under 
construction in American yards. The larger 
part of these vessels was being constructed 
for English companies, or, more accurately 
stated, for the British Government itself, 
since shipping is as much a governmental mat- 
ter in England now as it is in this country. 
This drastic action placed in the hands of the 
Shipping Board 403 vessels, or 2,500,000 tons, 
in varying stages of completion, ranging all the 
way from mere pieces of paper that represented 
contracts up to ships which are practically 
ready to take the water. 
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In addition to these vessels, Congress, just 
before adjourning, authorized the construction 
of 5,000,000 tons. A recapitulation of these 
figures will present Mr. Hurley’s building pro- 
gramme, the completion of which will take 
probably at least two years: 




















TOTAL 
NO. OF VESSELS TYPE DEADWEIGHT 
TONNAGE 

353 Wood | 1,253,000 

58 Composite 207,000 

225 Steel 1,663,000 

Requisitioned vessels: 

* 403 2,500,000 
Authorized by Congress: 

1,200 (approximately) 5,000,000 

2,239 (approximately) 10,623,000 





With the 6,000,000 tons of American shipping 
which is already afloat, this programme should 
ultimately assure a merchant fleet aggregating 
19,500,000 tons. At the beginning of the war 
England, the greatest of maritime nations, had 
a merchant fleet of 21,000,000 tons, and Ger- 
many had one of. 4,500,000 tons. Just how 
much merchant shipping England has to-day 
is not known, for her reconstruction, up to date, 
can hardly have made good the devastation of 
the submarines. The larger part of Germany’s 
fleet is now resting in the hands of her enemies, 
and will probably stay there indefinitely. Ap- 
parently, therefore, the United States will 
eventually have a merchant fleet immeasur- 
ably larger than Germany’s and perhaps larger 
than even England’s. The construction of 
such a fleet is now a fixed national policy. We 
are building not only for the present but for 
the future. We have in mind not only the 
elimination of the submarine but the con- 
struction of a merchant fleet entirely worthy 
of our standing as a nation. The war has 
taught us, as it has taught all countries, the 
value of merchant ships. England, especially 
experienced in maritime matters, has appre- 
ciated, even more keenly than before, her 
absolute dependence upon sea-carriers, and, as 
soon as Bernstorff was sent home, crowded 
every available corner of our shipyards with 
orders for cargo boats. She was really using 
our steel, our yards, and even our money— 
for the ships were to be paid for out of American 
loans—to assure her unquestioned maritime 
mastery at the close of the war. Friendly as 


are our relations with England, it is now our 
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policy not to let a single ton which American 
yards are building slip out of our hands. We 
shall need these ships for the assistance of our 
associates in the war and for the protection 
of our own foreign trade. 

Here then, is our great national enterprise. 
To put this programme through will be an 
industrial feat that will challenge world-wide 
admiration. What are the chances that we 
shall rise to the occasion? 

Certain problems have been fairly solved 
already. The chief argument in favor of 
wooden ships was the supposed scarcity of steel, 
but Washington no longer has any apprehen- 
sion on this score. Even before the European 
War the United States was producing more 
steel than all the rest of the world put together, 
and the 23,000,000 tons turned out by our mills 
in 1914 Was increased to 40,000,000 tons last 
year. Our great steel industries stand ready 
to furnish the shipbuilders steel plates in any 
quantity desired. The problem of boilers and 
engines no longer disturbs the Shipping Board. 
The reciprocating engines which will be in- 
stalled in the wooden boats are being manu- 
factured in sufficient quantity for all purposes. 
The turbines which will furnish motive power 
for the steel vessels are also being turned out as 
rapidly as they are needed. Though the 
wooden shipbuilders. have ‘had considerable 
difficulty in obtaining lumber, especially on the 
Atlantic Coast, this matter no longer causes 
them any anxiety. So far as the inert ma- 
terials of shipbuilding are concerned, the 
difficulties have therefore practically all been 
overcome. 

The problem of labor is virtually the only 
one that still remains. Where are we to 
get the skilled workingmen to build these 
ships? Where are we to get the officers and 
seamen toman them? The steel mills that are 
to roll the plates, the factories that are to pro- 
duce the engines and the turbines, all have their 
labor problems, but they have conquered them 
to such an extent that they no longer see any 
great difficulty in promptly delivering their 
products. But in the shipyards themselves the 
situation is very different. If labor condi- 
tions continue as they are, these builders 
frankly say, they cannot bring to completion 
Washington’s elaborate shipbuilding pro- 
gramme; unless things change for the better 
soon, the Nation will fail in the great task to 
which it has set its hand. 

A chance visit to any one of our great ship- 
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building yards discloses the utmost demoraliza- 
tion. This experience is not a cheering one for 
any patriot who hopes to see his people do its 
part in freeing the ocean of the German sub- 
marines. I chanced upon one of the greatest 
of these establishments on a Saturday after- 
noon. A line of destroyers, some mere skele- 
tons, others practically ready to start for the 
North Sea, raised their inspiring hulls along a 
dozen ways. Several merchant ships, some 
already afloat, others merely a tangle of ribs 
and plates, suggested the part which they were 
to play in circumventing the Hohenzollerns. 
At a distance huge machine shops, full of half- 
finished turbines, propellers, shafts, and other 
mechanisms, gave promise of aggressiveness and 
efficiency. Here were all the essential ma- 
terials of a huge shipbuilding plant; in only 
one respect did the yard fail to live up to its 
reputation. Such an establishment is usually 
the noisiest place in the world; yet here there 
was no rapid staccato fire of riveting machines; 
over this whole area prevailed a death-like 
silence. Not a ay" workman hove into 
view. The executive offices were a whirl of 
rushing office boys and clerks; the president 
and heads of departments were glued to their 
desks. Apparently everybody was working in 
this ship plant except the workmen. Every 
effort was being made to rush ships to com- 
pletion except the actual work of putting 
them together. 

“Where are the workmen?”’ I asked. 

“Oh, this is Saturday afternoon. They de- 
manded that we should give them a half holiday 
each Saturday.” 

This in itself did not seem unreasonable, 
especially as the men work the larger part of 
Sunday. Yet a great shipbuilding plant idle 
even for one afternoon, when the Germans are 
sinking two great ships a day, was disquieting. 

“But haven’t you another shift you can put 
onthe job? And haven’t you a shift that works 
nights?” 

The answer was a pitying smile. Apparently 
I knew little of existing conditions in the ship- 
yards. 

“Of course, we should utilize the plant every 
moment,” was the answer. “We should work 
it twenty-four hours a day, and Sundays and 
holidays. No one wants to work one shift more 
than the eight hours stipulated by law. But 
we have only this one shift. As soon as we can 
get men enough, we will keep busy two or even 
three. But at present we are worrying more 


about keeping the men we have than trying to 
add to them.” 

Indeed, this constant threat of a strike hung 
over this shipyard as it does over practically 
every other in the country. A calamity of 
this kind had been averted only a few hours 
before my visit. A few days before, the men 
had handed in their demands for more pay 
under penalty of dropping work, a hurried 
conference with Washington followed and Mr. 
R. B. Stevens, of the Shipping Board, had has- 
tened down to adjust the situation. Mr. 
Stevens had faced about 6,000 determined and 
sullen workers, for the larger part Poles and 
Huns, men who, it is unpleasant to record, ap- 
parently had little sense of responsibility to 
their country and little enthusiasm for any- 
thing but the wages which they could squeeze 
out of its embarrassments. Yet Mr. Stevens, 
after one or two hours’ earnest pleading, had 
succeeded in starting something like a patriotic 
fire in their bosoms. He had pictured to them 
the important work which they were doing and 
the contributions which they had it in their 
power to make to history, and the upshot was 
that the men had agreed to return to work—for 
an increase of 10 per cent. in wages. The 
officers of the company regarded this as a re- 
markable personal achievement for Mr. Stevens 
and were loud in praising him. . 

Yet this is the kind of thing that is taking 
place in all our shipyards. One of the largest 
on Chesapeake Bay, in early October, was 
practically standing idle, simply because the 
officers could not get enough workingmen. 
Hardly any yards at present are working more 
than one shift aday. Toa considerable extent 
the Government—all unwittingly, of course— 
has produced this demoralization. The great 
appropriations by Congress led the old Ship- 
ping Board to grant contracts on an extrava- 
gant scale, in many cases to firms that had little 
more than a paper existence. In many in- 
stances these contractors established their 


plants in shipbuilding centres, close to other 


yards which had been operating for many years. 
Having obtained their contracts on liberal 
terms, they could afford to pay liberal wages. 
Instead of developing a working force of their 
own, it was much easier to entice away the 
workmen of the long established yards. Un- 
fortunately, many of these new-blown contrac- 
tors were more interested in completing their 
ships and getting their profits than in advan- 
cing the general shipping interests of the coun- 
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try. The consequence of their “raids” was a 
stupendous increase in wages and a consequent 
upsetting in general working conditions. The 
big yards, which were really equipped to turn 
out shipping at an enormous scale, began to lose 
their men. They discovered that they were 
merely running training schools for the mush- 
room concerns; as soon as a promising appren- 
tice learned the rudiments of his trade he would 
go to another yard at higher prices. With half 
a dozen firms competing for services, discipline 
naturally became relaxed, strikes were con- 
stantly taking place, and a general atmosphere 


of uncertainty and strife overhung the ship-_ 


yards. 


The Delaware district forms an excellent — 


illustration of what was going on all over the 
country. This is the headquarters of two of the 
oldest and best equipped shipbuilding plants 
in the United States, the William Cramp & Sons 
and the New York Shipbuilding Company. 
Both had large and skilled forces of workmen, 
and both had extensive resources for con- 
structing war and merchant ships. But this 
sudden expansion of shipbuilding prosperity 
has planted three or four new concerns in this 
region. There has been no simultaneous in- 
crease in workingmen, and the new concerns 
have recruited their yards almost entirely from 
the old established plants. The newcomers 
have, therefore, made few additions to our 
shipbuilding facilities; instead, these facilities 
which we already had have simply been 
scattered in half a dozen establishments. 


EXTRAORDINARY WAGES PAID TO RIVETERS 


It is true that these older places do succeed 
somehow in keeping a large force at work and 
in turning out their ships, but they do it under 
the utmost difficulty, and have by no means at- 
tained their maximum output. The competi- 
tion that prevails has produced perhaps the 
most startling wage increases that this country 
has ever known. These riveters and fitters no 
longer belong, if we take their wages as a 
standard, to the proletariat; they live in com- 
fortable houses, which in many cases they own 
themselves, they have pianos and victrolas, 
they ride about in their own automobiles, and 
their wives keep servants and give afternoon 
teas. I have had access to a report on working 
conditions and wages in one of the greatest 
American shipbuilding plants—one which, at 
the time in question, was running at only a 
minimum of capacity. If this fairly represents 
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general conditions, certainly the campaign 
orators will have to look elsewhere than the 
shipyards for material illustrating the abuses 
heaped upon the working man. The wages of 
riveters in this yard ranged from $57.21 to 
$172.64 a week! The exhibit is such a striking 
one that | submit it in its entirety; it is perhaps 
the most startling illustration of the extent to 
which the war has put up wages in American 
industrial plants. In the original the names of 
the individuals are given, but they are omitted 
in this transcript: 














: RIVETERS—HOURS WAGES 
iain WORKING PER WEEK PER WEEK 
A 50; . | $57.21 
B 554 | 49.13 
. 50% | 52.19 
D 622 98.39 
E 51 57-59 
x 67% 144.14 
G 78 172.64 
H 78 141.14 
I 5H * 86.35 
FITTERO™ 
A 46} | 60.40 
B 56 124.81 








Judging from this exhibit, the “préVailing 
rate of wages”’ in this shipyard averages about 
$90 a week. Even before Mr. Kitchin’s latest 
taxation bill, many of these men had joined the 
income-paying class. Evidently the creation of 
America’s great shipping fleet is giving birth to 
captains of industry of a very novel species. 
Yet no one complains about these wages, either 
in Washington or in the yards. After all, they 
are a small price to pay for freeing civilization 
from the existing menace. Weare not building 
this merchant fleet exclusively on business 
principles, we are building it first of all for 
military purposes. It is precisely because we 
are not serving the best interests of the Nation, 
even at these wages, that the labor situation is 
so discouraging. The labor report from which 
these figures are taken declares that, although 
the men are getting this liberal pay, they are 
only about 50 per cent. efficient. These 
brawny workmen have many traits that sug- 
gest the domestic servant. They engage to 
come at a particular time and then never ap- 
pear. In this very yard 18,000 men have been 
hired since January 1st and only 11,000 ever 
have showed their faces on the premises again. 
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In other cases they come, work a few days, and 
then vanish into space—or, probably, into some 
other yard that will pay them more money. 


“'F WE CAN GET THE WORKMEN” 


Thus, wherever you tackle this shipping 
problem, it invariably reduces itself to a ques- 
tion of labor. If you ask Mr. Hurley whether 
he can build 10,000,000 tons of shipping in 
two years, he will reply, “ Yes, if we can get the 
workmen.” If you go into one of our large 
shipyards and ask the head if he can turn out 
thirty cargo ships a year, he will reply, “It’s 
all a matter of labor; we have everything else.” 
There is no attempt to conceal the fact that 
they do not have the men at present. It is 
generally estimated that one man can turn out 
one ton of shipping per month. As we have 
taken 5,000,000 or 6,000,000 tons a year as our 
national stint in shipbuilding we shall, there- 
fore, need between 400,000 and 500,000 work- 
men. Just how many are working at the 
present writing—early in November—nobody 
seems to know, but probably there are not 
more than 200,000 men. These figures show 
the enormity of the task that lies before us. 

Yet Mr. Hurley, who was himself once a 
workingman, is tackling the situation with his 
well-known energy and enthusiasm. If human 
ingenuity and persuasiveness can get these 
workmen, we may be sure that Mr. Hurley will 
obtain them. What I have said in the fore- 
going may picture a rather discouraging pros- 
pect, but the future is not entirely bleak. The 
encouraging fact is. that we have a capable 
gentleman now directing the affairs of the 
Shipping Board who has already done much to 
rescue that organization from the demoraliza- 
tion into which three months of wasteful bicker- 
ing had plunged it. The one basic fact is that 
we have plenty of skilled workmen in the United 
States. The problem resolves itself merely into 
one of recruitment and organization. At pres- 
ent these skilled mechanics are making pleasure 
automobiles or engaged in a thousand industries 
that only remotely assist our military opera- 
tions. These men should be taken from un- 
necessary occupations and stationed in the 
shipyards. Why should thousands of riveters 
be working on skyscrapers when they are 
needed at Fore River or Delaware Bay, or in 
numerous places on the Pacific Coast? At 
present our national army contains many 
thousands of skilled mechanics. “A man ina 
shipyard is worth three men in the trenches,” 


says Mr. Hurley; why should not these soldier- 
workmen be transferred to places where they 
can render indispensable service? Probably 
the average workman would choose to work on 
a merchantman or a destroyer at $10 or $15 a 
day in preference to spending the next two 
years in a trench at $30 a month. The one 
fact that stands out above all others is that 
only the Federal Government itself can handle 
this labor problem. Under the private competi- 
tive system these yards will never get their 
500,000 shipbuilders. We can no more build 
up an industrial army by private initiative 
than we can build up our military and naval 
forces in the same way. 


FEDERAL REGULATION OF LABOR 


The Federal Government must regulate em- 
ployment and supervise wages. The plan 
most favorably considered provides that the 
two coasts be divided into zones, one perhaps 
for New England, one for the Delaware dis- 
trict, one for the Chesapeake, one for the Gulf 
and so on. Each zone should have its fixed 
scale of wages, arranged with due regard to 
prevailing economic conditions. Under these 
circumstances a workman would have no in- 
centive to leave one yard for a neighboring one, 
for he would know that his wages would not be 
increased. This plan is not urged for the pur- 
pose of reducing wages; the idea is merely to 
keep them uniform. There is no objection to 
taking the existing rates, and even of increasing 
them as necessity may indicate. The main _ 
point is that all the yards in a particular zone 
shall pay precisely the same scale, something 
which they will not do, as experience has dis- 
closed, unless the Government takes charge and 
enforces a uniform system. Mr. Hurley and his 
associates are adopting other means to obtain 
efficiency, in the shipyards. Schools will be 
established in all the big plants to teach work- 
men the shipping trades. Many already have 
such educational establishments; but here a 
new difficulty arises, for there is a scarcity of 
instructors. The mere circumstance that we 
shall have to organize special training stations 
to teach these teachers illustrates the complex 
problems which are involved in building a great 
merchant fleet. Just as we have to educate 
officers for the national army, so must we train 
the captains of this industrial army. One of the 
shipyards will be taken as the site of an indus- 
trial Plattsburg. A force of super-workmen 
will here spend several weeks learning the 
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details of riveting, fitting, caulking, and other 
skilled operations which go to make the com- 
pleted ship. They will then be assigned to the 
schools in the yards, where they will pass on 
their knowledge. Many forces are already 
working to make this undertaking a success. 
Mr. Meyer Bloomfield, of Boston, a great 
expert in vocational training, has this “ Indus- 
trial Plattsburg’” in hand, and Mr. Samuel 
Gompers and the Y. M. C. A. are giving it their 
best support. 


SENDING 100,000 MEN TO MARINE SCHOOLS 


A difficult and complicated task, is it not, 
building this fleet of 2,500 cargo ships? And 
when this industrial Plattsburg is hard at work, 
when the teachers have been obtained, when 
the workmen who are to be taught have filed 
into the yards, when they have succeeded in 
turning out the ships at the rate which is essen- 
tial to success—is the situation saved even 
then? By no means. Then we shall face an 
entirely new problem. The present plan calls 
for the commissioning of about 1,100 ships in 
1918. We shall need not far from 100,000 
men to man them. These ships, to make them 
efficient, will call into the service about 6,400 
watch officers, 6,400 engineers, 24,000 sailors, 
24,000 firemen, 12,000 coal passers, 9,600 oilers 
and water tenders, and 16,000 cooks and 
stewards. The programme of 1919 will de- 
mand a force equally large. If the war goes on 
and we keep on building we shall probably 
need even more in 1920. To build and equip 
the fleet already planned we shall thus require 
500;000 workmen in the yards and about 
200,000 seamen and officers—an entirely new 
army of 700,000 men. And the war found us as 
destitute of seamen as of shipbuilders. Here 
again we have to begin at the beginning; we 
have to establish schools, to train our officers, 
our engineers, and our men. Thesé are cer- 
tainly the days when grown-up Americans are 
going to school. And here a remarkable work 
has already been done. For the last six months 
thousands of Americans have been learning this 
new art of ocean-going seamanship at fifteen 
or twenty schools especially established for 
that purpose. These schools are found every- 
where, on both coasts, and, although little has 
been said publicly about the work, remarkable 
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results have already been obtained. So far as 
watch officers and engineers are concerned, this 
problem has been solved, for’ the schools are 
already graduating them in numbers sufficient 
for all our needs. Every month these schools 
are sending out 600 deck officers and 500 en- 
gineer officers who step at once into good posi- 
tions on the newly commissioned ships. The 
Shipping Board is introducing an entirely new 
occupation for Americans. In this new field 
engineers are now earning monthly wages—or 
more properly salaries—ranging from $90 to 
$450 a month, first mates are getting from 
$175 to $312, second mates from $140 to $262, 
and third mates from $130 to $237. These, of 
course, represent war and emergency wages; 
possibly they may fall after hostilities have 
ceased, but that this new occupation will be a 
permanent one is now assured. 

Boys from the farms, from the Mississippi 
Valley, from the plains of Arizona and New 
Mexico, as well as from the industrial centres, 
are also preparing for service as seamen on this 
new American fleet. Several large vessels 
have been taken from coast sefvice and changed 
into huge floating training schools. The Ship- 
ping Board places these apprentices on the 
federal pay-roll at the rate of $30 a month. 
They have eight hours a day of intensive train- 
ing. They are now busily learning the arts of 
splicing ropes, making knots and _ hitches, 
chipping and painting, cleaning decks, and 
oiling; they are spending stipulated hours in 
boat drill, they are learning the compass, and 
they are performing the indispensable duties 
of lookout and watch. The Government not 
only pays these men while they are learning, 
but provides them amusement, moving pic- 
tures, vaudeville shows, and the like. 

Thus we have the officers and men to man 
the ships, we have the steel, we have the en- 
gines and turbines, we have everything except 
the workmen for the yards. Is it likely that, 
after overcoming so many obstacles, we shall 
not conquer this one, too? The whole re- 
sponsibility of a merchant fleet rests upon that 
vast army of skilled mechanics now employed 
outside the shipyards. The American working- 
men can lose and can win the war. That they 
will fail the Nation is hardly conceivable, but 
time is an important element. 








“THEY HAVE COME FOR THE SAKE 
OF FRANCE” 


An Arrival of American Troops in a French Port, and the Meaning of the Welcome 
They Received 


BY 


HAWTHORNE DANIEL 


N AUTOMOBILE was waiting at 
the door when the signalman 
brought us word that a convoy had 
anchored ten miles down the river 
to wait for the turn of the tide. 
Fortunately we were not busy, and conse- 
quently were able to ride down to in 
order to be among the first to welcome the 
arriving soldiers. 

It was a matter of minutes to be bowling 
along the strip of white road, through the 
American army camp, deserted now but soon 
to be filled to overflowing, across a railroad, 
past a siding filled with strange little freight 
cars, between two rows of beautiful old poplars 
on our way to a point from which we could see 
the ships as they passed. Two airplanes soared 
overhead on their way back to the aviation field 
after sweeping the river mouth for possible 
German mines. Children waved to us as we 
passed, shouting Americaine! as they recog- 
nized our nationality. 

We turned off the main road before reaching 
and rolled down a pretty little lane, 
that ended near a villa at the water’s edge. 
Already the ships had started again. We could 
hear the rattle of their windlasses as they 
heaved in their anchors. One by one they slid 
up the channel, passing near us as they made a 
turn that brought them close to shore. The 
beach was dotted with delighted French people. 
On the low wall of a garden that sloped down 
from the villa near which we had stopped, a 
French girl was standing. She was, perhaps, 
sixteen, and she held an American flag that 
waved over her head and threatened to lift 
her from the wall as the breeze caught its 
brilliant folds. A ship passed close in, and she 
waved the flag with all her strength. On the 
crowded deck of the transport the troops 
waved in return. Another ship passed, and 
again she waved the flag. Again the crowded 











decks answered. And then, steaming sedately 
up the channel, came one of the former German 
liners, once named for a member of the royal 
house of Hohenzollern. Its decks were crowded 
with three thousand men. . The rigging was 
filled with them. The rails were lined. Every 
inch of the ship’s enormous length seemed alive 
with men in khaki and sailors in blue. 

The girl on the wall seized her flag with re- 
newed vigor, and waved it madly. We ex- 
pected to see the same answer the other ships 
had given, but instead, as I trained my glasses 
on the bridge, I sawan officer seize a megaphone. 
The gold on his sleeve glistened in the sun as 
he spoke to the men below him. The distance 
was too great for us to hear his words, but a mo- 
ment later the ship seemed swayed by a com- 
mon impulse. Every hat waved in the air for 
an instant, waved again—and again. Then 
over the glistening water came three mighty 
cheers. 

The girl stood amazed. For a moment she 
failed to grasp it all, and finally it dawned 
on her that they had returned her greeting— 
that the spirit of America had answered that of 
France. She seized her flag, and waved it until 
it snapped inthe breeze. Then, overcome by her 
emotions, she jumped from the wall, and threw 
her arms about the neck of a little woman in 
black who was standing there. 

Chére mére, she cried, ils sont venus pour la 
France. (Darling mother, they have come for 


‘the sake of France.) 


Stopping at Army Headquarters on the 
way back to town, we found that the first 
two transports had passed through the lock 
before we reached our office, the balcony of 
which overlooked the lock at about the eleva- 
tion of the bridges of the transports as they 
passed. The third ship was being warped 
through the gates as we returned, and we found 
that our balcony was occupied by several young 














women from the Y. M. C. A. who had accepted 
our invitation to view the arrival from our 
point of vantage. 

The third ship entered the lock, and the 
gates closed asternof her, while the crowd in the 
street below our balcony waved their hats, and 
cheered. 

“’Allo, Sammee,” shouted the onlookers, 
whereat the boys who crowded the decks of the 
ship cheered with typical American abandon. 

Cigarettes, candy, fruit were tossed aboard, 
and in return the new arrivals sang American 
songs that. to those of us who had been long 
away froin home seemed to be the latest echo 
from Broadway. 

Our balcony was not more than fifty feet 
from the bricges of the ships as they passed. 
It was easily possible for us to shout our greet- 
ings to old shipmates as they lay in the lock 
waiting for the water level to change. We had 
shouted to several and had found that the 
trip had been uneventful so far as submarines 
were concerned, when one of the young women 
of our party gave a shriek of delight, and seiz- 
ing a signal flag that lay near, she waved it 
enthusiastically at the crowded deck. 

“Bob,” she cried, “Bob!” 

For a moment no one answered, and then a 
handsome young lieutenant leaned over the 
rail, looked intently for a moment, and took 
off his hat in astonishment. He looked again 
to make doubly sure, and waved his hat in 
greeting. 

“Mary,” he called, and could say no more. 

The ship began to move, and in a few minutes 
had slid into the inner basin, where his form 
melted into the khaki-colored blot that covered 
the deck. 

The girl turned to those of us who had 
watched the incident. Her eyes were bright 
with tears she could not hold back. 

“That’s my brother,” she said. “I didn’t 
even know he had gotten his commission.” 

The upper gate of the lock closed. The water 
level dropped quickly. The lower gate opened, 
and the entered. She was formerly a 
German liner. Slowly she crept into the lock, 
with sqtiads of men carrying her hausers. She 
filled the lock from end to end, and towered 
high above the surrounding buildings. Her 
decks were filled with thousands of men. The 
lock gate closed, and she was made fast. A 
babel-rose from her decks. The crowd in the 
street below cheered with renewed vigor, and 
then on the forward deck an army band ap- 
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peared. The soldiers cleared a place for it. 
The leader waved his baton, and the music 
started. The crowd leaned forward, listening 
eagerly. One by one the men in uniform 
straightened, and stood stiffly at attention. 
The shouting ceased, and every Frenchman 
stood with his hand at his visor in the French 
military salute. The band played on, and the 
blood of those of us who came from across the 
Atlantic rushed in thrilling vigor through our 
veins, as the strains of the “Star Spangled 
Banner” floated out over the heads of that 
silenced multitude. 

The music ceased. For a moment the crowd 
was quiet, and then, with the energy born of 
the enthusiasm the music had imparted, the 
cheering commenced. Wave on wave of sound 
passed up and down the street. And then the 
band master again waved his baton. Quickly 
the crowd was silenced. Once more French 
hands met French visors. ‘The silence of the 
crowd was remarkable, but it lasted only a 
minute. Then in low, but ever-increasing 
volume, their voices joined the music. The 
soldiers on the ship joined in, humming when 
they did not know the words, and the rapidly 
increasing sound boomed across the bay, until 
a squad of German prisoners, begrimed by their 
work on the coal pile, stood spellbound by the 
marvelous music of the Marseillaise. 

The scene was too large to grasp: I could 
not get it all, but one incident forced itself 
upon me. 

Below us, in the dusty street, stood an old 
She was dressed in mourning, prob- 
ably for a son she had lost in the fight for 
liberty. She was bent from toil. Her hands, 
as she leaned on her cane, were gnarled and 
crooked. Her dress was shabby. I had not 
seen her until the crowd had surged toward 
the ship, leaving her in a little open spot. As 
the band played the national anthem of her 
country, her hands tremblingly searched in her 
bag for her handkerchief. She drew it forth, 
and wiped her eyes. Then a wave of sound 
surged over her, and she broke down. Crying 
as if her heart would break, shetottered f§rough 
the crowd, and I saw her last as she turned a 
corner, where she disappeared from sight. 

Dusk had fallen, and the lights on the ships 
shone softly. The passed from the 
lock, and another ship entered. The supper 
hour came and went, but the crowd remained. 
Aseach ship entered, the crowd found its energy 
renewed. It was dark before the last one 
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passed into the security of the basin, where the 
thousands in khaki were safe for the moment 
from the submarines they had passed and the 
shells they are to meet. 

It was early the next morning when | heard 
the bugle that started the disembarkation of 
the newly arrived contingent. Dressing hur- 
riedly, | walked down to the docks. Already 
troops were filing down the gangways, and 
forming into companies. An hour later one of 
the ships was unloaded, and the troops marched 
down the street, across the bridge, and up 
through town, halting just as the first of the 
column disappeared over a rise in the street. 

Another ship landed its men, who joined the 
first companies, and the transport, having got- 
ten rid of her soldiers, swung a scaffolding over 
her stern. Sailors swarmed down the lines that 
held it, and, with chipping chisels in their 
hands, started to work cleaning away the marks 
in the paint where the former name of the ship 
had been. The letters had been removed long 
since, but the accumulation of paint made the 
name still easily legible. The street was 
crowded with soldiers. They reached out of 
sight over the rise, and still four huge ships 
were crowded with men. 

A squad of German prisoners, guarded by 
several French soldiers with long bayonets 
fixed to longer rifles, marched down the street. 


They wound in and out among the companies 
of soldiers, and finally found their way barred 
by a regiment waiting for its place in line. 

The faces of the Germans bore a puzzled 
look. They seemed to be wondering what 
witchcraft these Americans had used to get 
through the invulnerable zone of the sub- 
marines. They looked around at the thousands 
of troops in the street, and at the other thou- 
sands on the ships. They glanced up, and found 
themselves under the overhanging stern of the 
huge liner on which the American bluejackets 
were changing the name. One man touched 
another, calling his attention to work going on 
above them. Others glanced up, and soon the 
squad had gathered the meaning of what was 
happening. They stood there for ten minutes 
or more, while overhead the laughing American 
sailors were chipping away the remains of a 
Hohenzollern name. I! wondered if that could 
be taken as an omen. 

The squad of prisoners marched away, disap- 
pearing among the khaki uniforms. A band 
marched down the street, playing a lively air. 
By noon not a soldier remained of the thousands 
that had landed, but the camp outside the 
town that had been all but deserted on the 
previous day had become a crowded city— 
another contingent of Americans had arrived in 
France, unheralded and unsung. 


FIGHTING STARVATION IN BELGIUM 


The Long Soup and Bread Lines, and the Scant Rations of a Hunger-Stricken Nation 
—Some Details of Belgium’s Misery—Splendid Sacrifices of the Women— 
From the Official Records of the Commission for Relief in Belgium 


BY 


VERNON KELLOGG 


[of the Commission] 


HE story of Belgium will never be 

told. That is the word that passes 

¥ oftenest between us. No one will 

ever by word of mouth or in writing 

give it to others in its entirety, or 

even tell what he himself has seen and felt. 

The longer he stays the more he realizes the 

futility of any such attempt; the more he be- 
comes dumb.” 

My wife wrote these words in Brussels just 

a year ago as the first paragraph of an attempt 


, to describe a single phase of the story of 


Belgium in martyrdom—the phase of the work, 
beautiful in its loyalty, its intelligence, and its 
sacrifice, of the ““Women of Belgium turning 
tragedy into triumph.” * 

The words are literally true. My own feel- 
ing, in face of my wish to make real to the 
readers of the Worip’s Work the actual 
situation and the actual course of the relief 
~* Women of Belgium,” by Charlotte"Kellogg, 1917. Funk & Wagnalls 


Company. $1.00. All profits of the book go to The Commission for 
Relief in Belgium. 
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work in Belgium during the last three years, 
is one of helplessness, of despair. I have held 
back from attempting this chapter about the 
details of the relief work inside Belgium, its 
organization, its method, above all its intimate 
relation to the Belgian people in all their misery 
and nobility. And I know now that it will 
be a chapter like the others before it, of dry 
facts and figures, of cataloguing but not re- 
vealing details of human suffering and human 
activity in an amazing emergency and an 
equally amazing effort to meet this emergency. 
The time | spent inside of Belgium between 
May, 1915, and March, 1917, is now all a 
dream; or is it the rest of life in a country of 
safety and comfort among a generation of 
mankind that knows not war that has been all 
a dream? Can there exist on the same earth, 
at the same world time in reality the two kinds 
of human experience represented by the days 
and events of a Kansas village and a California 
college through the years of a generation, and 
of Belgium through the months since August, 
1914? One of these must be the long, sweet 
sleep of childhood, or the other the horror 
of a drug-created delirium. One or the other 
must be unreal. 

In those first days of November and De- 
cember, 1914, the requirements of the organiza- 
tion of the work of the Commission in New 
York, London, Rotterdam, and Brussels were 
serious and had to be met swiftly and effec- 
tively. To meet them Mr. Hoover called on 
engineer friends.. Mr. Lindon Bates, as first 
director in New York, Mr. Millard Hunsiker 
and Mr. John B. White in London, Capt. 
J. F. Lucey in Rotterdam, and Mr. Dannie 
Heineman in Brussels were all engineers or 
men of engineering affairs, so that the Com- 
mission started work on a basis of “engineering 
efficiency.” Its maintenance on that basis 
has undoubtedly been due to the successive 
incoming of other engineers to fill its active 
directorships. New York’s later directors 
have been Mr. White, Captain Lucey, and 
Mr. W. L. Honnold, all engineers. London’s 
later directors have been Mr. Honnold and 
Mr. William B. Poland, both engineers. 
Rotterdam’s later directors have been Mr. 
C. A. Young and Mr. W. L. Brown, also both 
engineers. Only in the Brussels office have 
other men than engineers sat in the director’s 
chair. And there have been twice as many 
men used to fill that chair as have been used 


in any of the other head offices: the Brussels _ 
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directorship wore on men’s nerves. Following 
Mr. Heineman, Captain Lucey, who had 
thoroughly organized the Rotterdam office 
and work, was in charge in Brussels for a few 
months. He was followed by Mr. A. N. Con- 
nett, an engineer, and he in turn, by Mr. O. T. 
Crosby, another man of engineering affairs, 
now Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 
I followed Mr. Crosby. It was the first 
break in the engineer’s monopoly! After 
me came Mr. Poland, another engineer and 
now director in London. After Mr. Poland 
the office was in my hands again for several 
months, and following me came Mr. Warren 
Gregory, an attorney of San Francisco, and 
thus the second exception to the engineer 
character of the series. Finally, when Mr. 
Gregory left Brussels with all but seven of the 
Americans on March 31, 1917, he turned the 
director’s office over for the last month of its 
occupation by an American, a month of great 
stress and difficulty, to Mr. Prentiss Gray, a 
shipping man of California. 

Under these successive directors—all of 
them in.turn under the stimulus and inspira- 
tion and the immediate supervision of the 
“Big Chief,’’ Mr. Hoover—the manifold details 
and relations of the relief work inside Belgium 
gradually unfolded. From the beginning this 
unfolding has gone hand in hand with the 
development of the many and widely inclusive 
activities of the great relief machinery of the 
native Belgian organizations headed by the 
Comité National. 

But the initiating and working out of these 
myriad details of the relief work was not 
exclusively or even chiefly due to the merit of 
the head offices of the American and Belgian 
organizations in Belgium. On the contrary, 
the credit for these details of control should go 
principally to the field men of the Commission, 
the active young American delegates in the 
provinces, and to the many devoted Belgians 
of the provincial, regional, communal, and 
special committees. It was these men—and 
women—who came constantly in immediate 
contact with the conditions and needs of the 
people, conditions and needs varying from 
region to region, and who determined on a 
basis of observation and experiment—the trial 
and error method of experimental scientists— 
the forms taken by the relief work in its various 
phases. The codrdination of all the variety 
of work and the various methods of accom- 
plishing it, and the general organization ne- 
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cessary to support it, were the functions of 
the head offices. But the actual work was 
done in the thousands of communes; the 
thousands of cantines and soupes, the hundreds 
of centres of the special charities, the scores 
of regional and provincial headquarters. 

Next, probably, in difficulty and complexity 
to the problems of internal transportation 
came the problems of flour making, baking 
and bread rationing. In order that perfect 
control could be maintained over the supply 
of breadstuffs the basis of the whole food 
ration, and a fair distribution of bread to rich 
and poor alike be accordingly insured, the en- 
tire business of milling and baking in Belgium 
was carried out under the immediate direction 
of the relief organization. The amount of 
wheat to be milled was determined for each 
mill; only that much grain was assigned it; 
the kind of flour to be made was determined, 
and, finally, its distribution to the bakers ad- 
justed in detail. No baker who baked bread 
from relief flour could use, or even have in his 
bakeshop, any other flour—there was always 
some smuggled in from Holland, and there 
was always German flour to be baked for 
the German officials and their casinos. Each 
baker was assigned so much flour; he had to 
produce from it so many loaves of a deter- 
mined quality and weight, and he gave out 
these loaves only to certain listed cantines 
or communal depots or to a listed number of 
clients each furnished with a personal or family 
bread card, which allowed him to obtain at a 
fixed price a fixed amount of bread, determined 
by the number of persons dependent on him. 
If the customer was destitute he received the 
money or a ticket for his bread from the benev- 
olent committee of his commune. 

The baker’s profit was precisely determined 
by the relief organization, and for any infrac- 
tion of the regulations governing him and his 
work he was haled before a “baker’s court,” 
wholly outside of any Belgian or German le- 
gality but presided over by members of the 
relief organization. There he could be 
“warned,” or flour withheld from him for a 
week or a fortnight or month or for all the rest 
of the time of the relief work, according to the 
seriousness of his offense. 


WAR BREAD AND WAR RATIONS 


All the bread used in Belgium for the last 
three years has been “war bread” made from 
flour, derived from wheat milled at 80 per cent. 


to 97 per cent. (changing with the varying 
need at different times of “stretching’’ the 
wheat), mixed with a varying per cent. of 
flour made from other cereals, as rye, barley, 
corn, and rice. ‘Wheat milled at 80 per cent.” 
means that only 80 per cent. of the whole wheat 
grain goes into the flour; the rest composes 
the “grain offal’? (middlings, shorts, bran) 
and is used for animal feed. Our experience 
has shown that a whole population (except 
for a few invalids and weakly children) can be 
safely fed on bread made from wheat flour 
of from 80 per cent. to 85 per cent. milling, 
but that when coarser flour is used a part of 
the population cannot stand it. This has 
also been the experience of the other war- 
bread eating countries. Germany mills at 
82 per cent., England at 81 per cent., France 
at 85 per cent., and only Italy at 90 per cent. 
The milling percentage of American standard 
white flour is about 70 per cent.; of the fancy 
patents considerably lower. The Belgian daily 
ration of this war bread has averaged about 
twelve ounces, varying at times in accordance 
with the abundance or scarcity of the wheat 
available. 

The other items of the daily relief ration 
were listed on a separate card. These were 
bacon (a trifle more than one ounce), lard 
(a trifle more than two thirds of an ounce), 
rice (2% ounces), dried beans and peas (13 
ounces), cerealine (13 ounces), potatoes (103 
ounces), and brown sugar (a trifle more than 
two thirds of an ounce). The ration of all these 
together, with the addition of the bread, which 
the relief organization has tried to maintain, 
amounts to about 870 grams (30% ounces) 
in weight. The protein content in it is about 
45 grams and the fat content about 43 grams. 
It is capable of producing about 2,000 utilizable 
calories, which is nearly enough for an ordinary 
individual doing no work, but is hardly more 
than half enough for a man at work. 


,FEEDING BELGIANS ON EIGHT CENTS A DAY 


This ration, all of it, except the potatoes, 
composed of foodstuffs imported into Belgium 
by the Commission, cost about eight cents a 
day laid down in the communal depots. It is 
a ration worked out very carefully to make 
money go as far and as effectively as possible 
in the providing of a scientifically balanced, 
readily transportable and storable, and easily 
divisible food supply to a people whose whole 
eating could be controlled and directed. 
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Many Belgians have lived on it almost ex- 
clusively for three long years. 

But in the same breath it must be added 
that many Belgians have had more. All 
those who can afford it have been able to buy 
certain native supplies, especially vegetables, 
fruit, milk, eggs, and some meat. On the other 
hand many have not been able, for lack of 
sufficient money from charity, to have all this 
ration. The hundreds of thousands of unem- 
ployed have found their little weekly allow- 
ance insufficient to allow them to purchase 
the whole ration. And the truly destitute, 
the millions of the soup and bread lines—what 
of them? And the little children who need 
special food, above all milk? And the young 
mothers, and the mothers-to-be, and the aged 
and illPp And at the other extreme the strong 
miners in the coal mines that have to be 
worked if Belgium is not to freeze, and is to 
have light, and some moving trains and trams? 
What of these, whose ration is enough for a 
man resting but not more than half enough 
for a man at hard work? What happens here 
is that their wives give up part of their share 
that the men may have more. We have seen 
women fall fainting from hunger weakness in 
the miners’ homes; they had given their food 
to the husband and children. 

It is all this side of the picture that is in- 
describable. We have neither the brush nor 
the color to paint it. And yet it is the struggle 
and the incident of this phase of the work, of 
this personal contact and effort with misery, 
this heart-breaking race against death, that 
stand out in the memory of every Commission 
man who worked in Belgium, as the real 
“relief of Belgium.” And it is what he saw, 
in connection with this, of fortitude and no- 
bility, of self-sacrifice and untiring effort for 
others among the men and women of Belgium, 
that makes his memory a glorious one despite 
the background of all the harrowing scenes 
of suffering and tragedy that he can never 
efface from the picture. 

The most conspicuous revelation of the 
degree to which a great fraction of the Belgian 
people is dependent on charity for its daily 
bread is that afforded by the long “soup lines” 
visible in every hamlet and every section of 
every town and city in the land. More than 
a million and a half people were standing 
every day in these lines by the end of last 
year. How many there are now, as time 
and events have gone on bringing with them 
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increasing exhaustion of national and _ in- 
dividual resources and a steady lessening in 
the monthly totals of imported food for distri- 
bution from the communal depots, I cannot say. 
In the province of the Hainaut alone the num- 
ber jumped from 60,000 in February of this 
year to 400,000 at the time the American 
delegates had to leave in May. {n Antwerp 
the number increased in the first half of this 
year from one third of the whole population 
to one half of it. On the 1st of May in one 
of the Antwerp soup lines twelve persons 
fainted and fell from the line as they waited 
their turn. It is probable that every third 
man, woman, and child in Belgium to-day 
depends for continued existence on the daily 
pint of soup and ten ounces of bread doled 
out in the soup lines. 


A NATION SLOWLY STARVING 


One of our Commission representatives in 
the province of Liége made a careful study in 
November and December of last year of the 
actual economic and food conditions of a 
considerable number of workingmen’s families. 
A few of these working men had full work, 
more had only partial work, while some were 
idle and wholly dependent on charity. He 
found the families of these men to average 
five to six persons, the weekly family income 
from work and charity to average 20.81 
francs (about $4), being an average income 
per person of 53 centimes (10 cents). Of this 
income 72.7 per cent. was expended for food, 
2.7 per cent. for rent, 7.2 per cent. for clothing, 
6.5 per cent. for heat and light, 10.9 per cent. 
for miscellaneous items. The food value 
averaged 1,500 calories a day per person. 
Taking the daily minimum number of calories 
necessary for a person at rest to be 2,000 (or 
2,250, as most physiologists hold), it will be 
seen that the individuals of these families in 
Liége were actually living on a ration consider- 
ably less than the actual minimum needed for 
bare existence at rest. 

Yet some of the men are at work. That 
they can work at all means that the women 
and children are making sacrifices for the 
wage-earning husbands and fathers. The 
daily bill of fare for many of these families 
reads thus: breakfast, bread with a little lard 
(for butter), and a hot drink made of roasted 
grain; dinner (at noon), soup and bread from 
the soup line for the father and mother, charity 
school lunch for the children; supper, rutabagas 
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and some of the soup and bread saved from 
the noon meal. 

But the long privation and semi-starvation 
is having its effect. The people exist; yes, 
but how many are wasting away! In the coal 
mining regions of the Hainaut, about Mons 
and Charleroi, this is especially apparent. 
A certain mining company which looks closely 
after its employees and does its utmost for 
them has determined that the mortality among 
its thousands of men in the first trimester of 
this year was three and one half times as great 
as the average for the same period during the 
preceding three years. The weight of all the 
workers except the developing young men, com- 
posing but 5 per cent. of the total, has de- 
creased; among 35 per cent. of the men the 
reduction has been from ten to forty pounds 
each. Three times as many men are on the 
sick and disabled list as there were before. 
Everywhere over Belgium, and among all 
ages, there is an alarming increase of tubercu- 
losis. It is simply the expression of the steadily 
weakening capacity to resist disease. 

The Commission to-day is struggling harder 
than ever before to obtain and transport over- 
seas and into Belgium the needed food. But 
the ever-increasing shortage of ships, coupled 
with the ever-increasing demands from the 
Allies and our own nation for these ships for 
military transport, the carriage of men, muni- 
tions, and food is making the “relief of Bel- 
gium”’ more and more difficult. The real 
relief that the Belgians and the civilized world 
are praying for is the early rescue of the Belgian 
land and people from German occupation. 
That alone will really save Belgium; and even 
that must not be too long delayed. 


But in the meantime, and all the time, the 
work of caring for the Belgians must go on, 
and is going on. It is not limited to the general 
ravitaillement and the general secours of the 
soup lines which apply to the people, or to 
great groups of them, en masse. It takes also 
many special forms adapted to the many special 
needs. The babies and the aged; the young 
mothers and the women immediately expectant 
of motherhood; the “ashamed poor”; the 
churches and the priests and sisters; the farmers 
needing help to restore their wrecked buildings; 
the mutilated soldiers of the early war days; 
the distressed special groups, thrown out of 
opportunity to work, the artisans and artists 
and professional men; the lace workers; the 
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soldier prisoners in Germany dependent for 
their very life on the special food packages 
regularly sent them; the women and girls in 
the great ouvroirs, where the old clothing from 
America and Canada and England is worked 
over—all these and other special needs are 
struggled with every hour of every day. And 
it is in this special work, the work of these 
special charities, that the Belgian resourceful- 
ness and quiet, persistent heroism and self- 
sacrificing devotion have been exhibited in 
superlative degree. 


THE PROBLEM OF FEEDING CHILDREN 


But American help has done what it can for 
these special oevres as well as for the general 
ravitaillement and secours. Side by side the 
Belgians and Americans have worked for the 
saving of the unfortunate. The Americans 
have offered all their resources of world 
charity; all their influence with the occupying 
authorities; the Belgians have offered their 
intimate knowledge of the condition and 
psychology of their own people, and given 
their brains and hands, and their own charity, 
as well, to an amount as yet incalculable. 
Take the special care of the babies and children, 
for example. Besides the carefully developed 
system of school lunches by which more than a 
million Belgian children of school age are hav- 
ing their insufficient home feeding eked out 
by a daily simple meal in the school room, the 
special children’s cantines are giving food and 
—no less important—medical attention to more 
than 200,000 infants under three years. In the 
single province of Liége there are 111 special 
charities for children faithfully looked after 
by 1,500 volunteer workers giving all their 
time day after day through the long months 
to the service of love and patriotism. 


WHAT THE “LITTLE BEES” ARE DOING 


In Brussels the famous “Little Bees” are 
taking care of practically every child needing 
help in the whole great city. These “Little 
Bees” existed before the war as a benevolent 
organization composed of the daughters of 
well known families of Brussels banded to- 
gether to help poor children, especially those 
sub-normal in health or mentality. With the 
outbreak of the war the mothers joined the 
daughters, the funds were swiftly increased, 
the cantines expanded in number, more than 
a hundred well-known physicians of Brussels 
added to the volunteer helping staff, and now 
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the “Little Bees” mean the difference between 
life and death to tens of thousands of Belgium’s 
next generation. 

Here is a swiftly drawn picture of a visit to 
one of the Little Bees’ cantines: 

“On the second floor, between two large 
connecting rooms, I found Madame, in white, 
superintending the day’s preparation of the 
tables for 1,662. That was the size of her 
family! Fourteen young women, with bees 
embroidered in the Belgian colors on their 
white caps, were flying to and fro from the 
kitchen to the long counters in the hallway 
piled with plates, then to the shelves against 
the walls of the dining room, where they de- 
posited their hundreds of slices of bread and 
saucers for dessert. Some were hurrying the 
soup plates and the 1,662 white bowls along 
the tables, while others poured milk or went 
on with the bread-cutting. Several women 
were perspiring in the kitchens and vegetable 
rooms. The potato-peeling machine, the last 
proud acquisition which was saving them un- 
told labor, had turned out the day’s kilos of 
potatoes, which were already cooked with 
meat, carrots, and green vegetables into a thick, 
savory stew. The big fifty-quart cans were 
being filled to be carried to the dining-room; 
the rice dessert was getting its final stirring. 
. Madame was darting about, watching every 
detail, assisting in every department. 

“It was raining outside, but all was white, 
and clean, and inviting within. Suddenly 
there was a rush of feet in the courtyard below. 
I looked out the window; in the rain 1,662 
children, between three and fourteen years, 
mothers often leading the smaller ones—not 
an umbrella or rubber among them—were 
lining up with their cards, eager to be passed 
by the sergeant. These kind-hearted, long- 
suffering sergeants kept this wavering line in 
place, as the children noisily climbed the long 
stairway—calling, pushing. One little girl 
stepped out to put fresh flowers before the bust 
of the Queen. Boys and girls under six 
crowded into the first of the large, airy rooms, 
older girls into the second, while the bigger 
boys climbed to the floor above. With much 
chattering and shuffling of sabots they slid 
along the low benches to their places at the 
long, narrow tables. The women _ hurried 
between the wiggling rows, ladling out the 
hot, thick soup. The air was filled with cries 
of ‘Beaucoup, Madamoiselle, beaucoup!’ A 
few even said, ‘Only a little, Madamoiselle.’ 





Everybody said something. One tiny, golden- 
haired thing pleaded: ‘You know I like the 
little pieces of meat best.’ In no time they 
discovered that I was new, and tried slyly to 
induce me to give them extra slices of bread, 
or bowls of milk. 

“In this multitude each was clamoring for 
individual attention, and for the most part 
getting it. Very little ones were being helped 
to feed themselves; second portions of soup 
were often given if asked for. Madame seemed 
to be everywhere at once, lifting one after 
another in her arms to get a better look at 
eyes or glands. Her husband, a physician 
of international reputation, was in the little 
clinic at the end of the hall, weighing and ex- 
amining those whose turn it was to go to him 
that day. Later he came out and passed up 
and down the rows to get an impression of 
the general condition of this extraordinary 
family. When for a moment husband and 
wife stood together in the middle of the vast 
room, they seemed with infinite solicitude to 
be gathering all the 1,662 in their arms—their 
own boy is at the front. And all the time the 
1,662 were rapidly devouring their bread and 
soup. 

“Then began the cries of ‘Dessert, Mada- 
moiselle, dessert!’ Tired arms carried the 
1,662 soup plates to the kitchen, ladled out 
1,662 portions of rice, and set them before 
eager rows. Such a final scraping of spoons, 
such fascinating play of voice and gesture— 
then, the last crumb eaten, they crowded up 
to offer sticky hands with ‘Merci, Madamoi- 
selle,’ and ‘Au revoir.’ The clatter of sabots 
and laughter died away through the courtyard, 
and the hundreds started back to school. 

“The strong American physician, who had 
helped ladle the soup, tried to swing his arm 
back into position. I looked at the women 
who had been doing this practically every day 
for seven hundred days. Madame was ap- 
parently not thinking of resting—only of the 
next day’s ration. ’ 

“T discovered later that at four o’clock that 
afternoon she had charge of a cantine for four 
hundred mothers and their new babies, and 
that after that she visited the family of a little 
boy who was absent, according to the children, 
because his shirt was being washed. 

“All attempts to express admiration of this 
beautiful devotion are interrupted by the cry, 
‘Oh, but it is you—it is America that is doing 
the astonishing thing—we must give ourselves, 
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but you need not. 
expression of sympathy the world has known. 

There are nearly 50,000 lace workers, women 
and girls, in Belgium. Before the war they 
supported themselves, and some of them their 
families, by their work. 

The Belgian laces had been long the pride 
of the country. The Queen had patronized 
the industry; famous artists vied with one 
another in devising beautiful patterns. The 
laces found their way all over the world. 

Came the war. No more of the necessary 
fine thread could be brought in; no more lace 
could go out. Ruin faced the lace industry, 
starvation the lace-workers. The Belgian 
and American relief organizations exerted every 
effort to make some arrangement with the 
blockading and the occupying Powers. A 
number of Belgium’s noblest women gave 
their wits, some money, and their whole 
hearts to an effort to help save the precious 
industry—and the more precious bodies and 
souls of the stranded girl workers. And Mrs. 
Whitlock, a woman perfectly representing 
America’s most beautiful type of feminine 
development, capable, great-hearted, simple, 
direct, devoted, and radiating love of home 
and humanity, threw herself into the struggle 
with all her energy and influence. Needless 
to say, she carried with her all her husband’s 
official and unofficial aid. 

The result of all this struggle has been to 
effect an arrangement whereby more than 
forty thousand of the lace-workers have been 
enabled to go on, in some degree, with their 
work. Each woman and girl can work two 
weeks out of each four. The Commission is 
made absolutely responsible to the Allied 
Governments for every bit of thread imported 
by it. For each pound of thread a pound of 
lace must be turned over by the lace workers 
to the Commission to take out of the country. 
Sales are made in Paris, London, and New 
York. Part of the money may be remitted 
into Belgium to pay the wages of the lace 
workers, who are thus kept from the soup 
lines—and worse; and part is kept in London 
for future payment when the war is over. 


THE ‘ASHAMED POOR” 


Another charity characterized equally by 
heart and good management is that known as 
the Assistance Discrete, with its significant 
motto: Donne, et tais-toi (Give, and be silent). 
It looks after 5,000 or more of the “ashamed 
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poor” of Brussels. It is not possible to put 
all of a proud people into soup lines. Some 
will starve in silence first. And so a group 
of noble women, giving their own service and 
money and with the assistance of some funds 
that the relief organization have assigned to 
them, has developed discreet methods of 
saving many of these pauvres honteux despite 
themselves. They are helped by means they 
do not understand, by persons they do not 
know. 

A most effective special charity maintained 
exclusively by American aid is one that takes 
cognizance of “special cases.’ It is known 
as the “Forbes Fund” having been founded 
by Mrs. Cameron Forbes, of Boston. One of 
the saddening things ever before the relief 
workers in Belgium is the inability to give 
particular help to individual cases needing 
special attention. Our system calls for an 
even distribution of the ration, but evenness 
in distribution is not always synonymous with 
wisest or most equitable distribution. There 
may be two war widows each with three de- 
pendent children; but one mother may be 
able to work and win a little; the other may be 
ill, or her children may be ill. This family 
needs more help than the other; but the sys- 
tem which is devised primarily to effect an 
even distribution to millions has difficulty in 
adapting itself to the “special case.” The 
“Forbes Fund” is a fund for “special cases.” 
It has been a godsend both to relief workers 
and to their wards. Its founder has been 
blessed and prayed for in Flemish and French 
by hundreds of sick mothers and despairing 
husbands and fathers. Divided into little 
portions it has accomplished great results; it 
is one of the happiest inspirations in the way 
of special charity. 


But why catalogue the tears and the bless- 
ings? Why try to enumerate a few of the 
special charities where the list is so long? It 
is only that the reader may know that such 
special charities do exist; that the work of 
relief is not all simply that of a great commer- 
cial agency, a “sublimated grocery store,” 
as some thoughtless critic has expressed it. 
The grocery store is there; but it is only one 
part of an organization that uses brains and 
heart in no less measure than commercial 
acumen and efficiency. The people of Bel- 
gium do not know the Americans as grocers; 
they call them “saviours.” 














THE JAPANESE MENACE TO CHINA 


The Pledges of Viscount Ishii and Simultaneous Assaults upon China’s Independence 


BY 


FREDERICK MOORE 


Managing Editor of Asia 


HILE Viscount Ishii was 
touring the United States 
in August and September as 
a special envoy and pledg- 
ing the honor of Japan to 

maintain the independence as well as the 
integrity of China, his Government at home 
appears to have been simultaneously pressing 
new demands for the surrender of certain of 
China’s sovereign rights. 

On September 29th, Viscount Ishii, who 
headed the Japanese War Mission to this 
country, speaking at a public banquet given by 
the mayor of New York, used the following 
language. 


Circumstances for which we are in no sense re- 
sponsible gave us certain rights on Chinese territory 
but at no time in the past and at no time in the fu- 
ture do we, or will we, seek to take territory from 
China or to despoil China of her rights. We wish 
to be and to continue always to be the sincere friend 
and helper of our neighbor, for we are more inter- 
ested than any one else except China in good govern- 
ment, only we must at all times, for self-protection, 
prevent other nations from doing what we have no 
right to do. Not only will we not seek to assail 
the integrity or the sovereignty of China, but will 
eventually be prepared to defend and maintain the 
same integrity and independence of China against 
any aggressor. For we know that our own land- 
marks would be threatened by any outside invasion 
or interference in China. 


One of the newspapers the next day called 
Viscount Ishii’s declaration a Monroe Doctrine 
for the Orient, which caused the Viscount, 
speaking the following evening, to describe how 
Japan’s policy was more liberal than the 
American doctrine. He said: 


In a speech delivered Saturday night I made 
particular reference to the policy of Japan with 
regard to China. The reference took the form of a 
repetition of the pledge and promise that Japan 
would not violate the political independence and 
territorial integrity of China, would at all times 
regard the high principle of the open door and equal 
opportunity. Now I find that this utterance of 





mine is taken as the enunciation of a “‘ Monroe 
Doctrine in Asia.” I want to make it very clear 
to you that the application of the term ‘‘ Monroe 
Doctrine” to this policy and principle, voluntarily 
outlined and pledged by me, is inaccurate. There 
is this fundamental difference between the “ Monroe 
Doctrine” of the United States as to Central and 
South America and the enunciation of Japan’s 
attitude toward China. In the first there is on the 
part of the United States no engagement or promise, 
while in the other Japan voluntarily announces that 
Japan will herself engage not to violate the political 
or territorial integrity of her neighbor, and to ob- 
serve the principle of the open door and equal op- 
portunity, asking at the same time other nations to 
respect these principles. 


The pledge could hardly be more definitely 
stated ; and coming from the special ambassador 
at a time like the present it cannot be under- 
stood that he was speaking for himself alone. 
Indeed, he definitely states that his declara- 
tions are the policy of his Government, and it 
must be that he was authorized by his Gov- 
ernment to make them. 

This is a renewal of the Root-Takahira 
Agreement of 1908, and a confirmation of the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance, both of which Japan 
under the Government immediately preceding 
the present attempted to disregard. Count 
Okuma’s Government, in 1915, threw over all 
pledges regarding China’s independence and * 
attempted to compel her to agree secretly to 
the terms of the notorious Twenty-one De- 
mands, and by misstatements tried to deceive 
the world and take advantage of what he is 
quoted as calling “ Japan’s opportunity of ten 
thousand years.”” Whether the words are 
correctly credited to the venerable statesman 
I have no means of knowing, but the opportun- 
ity of the war was indeed the greatest that 
had ever come to Japan, and the Premier of 
that day proved himself willing to take ad- 
vantage of the occasion. 

In one form or another the facts have often 
been recorded; but they are worth retelling 
at this moment of the renewal of the pledge, 
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JAPAN’S SHORTAGE OF SKILLED LABOR 
_ In the process of leaping in a generation from medieval handicrafts to Twentieth Century industrialism, Japan’s 
railroads and factories have grown faster than the skilled labor has been educated to man them. But already her indus- 
tries are becoming formidable in the markets of the world 
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THE NEW JAPAN, OF ELECTRIC SIGNS AND MODERN WARES 


The upper picture is from a photograph made in Tokyo, where dazzling bill-boards advertise factory products of 
the new industrial era. The lower picture shows a Japanese shop in China, one of the hundreds that were rapidly achiev- 
ing a commercial conquest of China before the boycott of Japanese goods, in protest against the famous “twenty-one 
demands,” put many of them out of business 
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OFFICE BUILDINGS IN TOKYO 


The type of building that houses the offices of the new industrial and commercial companies that are transforming Japan 
and that are bringing it into competition with the other modern nations 

















THE SHIPS THAT SHARE IN THE NEW INDUSTRIAL MARCH 


Subsidized companies maintain fleets of luxurious passenger ships that carry mails and freight at a loss which the 
Government makes good because shipping is essential to get the products of the new factories to the markets of the world 
—and they must get there cheaply enough to be able to compete in price 





COUNT OKUMA 
A Liberal in internal politics but an Imperialist in foreign 
affairs; one of the most powerful stimulators of the Jap- 
anese ambition to play a great part in world trade and 
world politics 


© Newman Traveltalks and Brown & Dawson, N. Y. 
THE FINANCIAL POWERS BEHIND THE NEW INDUSTRIAL ADVANCE 
Baron Shibusawa (left), “the J. P. Morgan of Japan,” and Taka-Kawada, two powerful financiers of the new era 


OUR GOVERNMENT'S REPRESENTATIVES IN JAPAN 


Mr. Post Wheeler, minister ad interim, and Rear Admiral 
A. M. Knight, Commander of the Asiatic Squadron. Our 
immediate problem in the Orient is how to adjust Japan’s 
“Monroe Doctrine of Asia” to our open door policy 
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FREIGHT MOVEMENT IN JAPAN TO-DAY 
As in shipping on the sea, the Government has provided the most modern facilities on land for moving the products of 


the new factories on their way to the world markets 
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FREIGHT MOVEMENT IN JAPAN YESTERDAY 
of industry and commerce from which Japan has stepped at a bound, to become one of 


A symbol of the medieval era 
the most modern of manufacturing nations 
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THE ENTRANCE TO THE MITSUKOSHI DEPARTMENT STORE, IN TOKYO 


Japan has been Germanic in the zeal and thoroughness with which it has accepted the ideals and methods of a new epoch 
in its life and has set about to make the transformation complete 








THE JAPANESE TROOPS LANDING TO ATTACK TSING-TAU 


When Japan seized the Kiao-chau region from Germany in the early part of the present war. Japan’s status at Tsing- 
tau and her future intentions concerning it are perplexing elements in the growing problem of the Pacific 


COUNT TERAUCHI, PREMIER AND MILITARIST 
With the British and Prussian ambassadors. Japan is Germanic also in its union of a quickly developed and very 
modern industrial system with a political organization which is substantially a medieval military autocracy in league 
with high financiers and in command of a nation of feudal vassals 














The Japanese Menace to China 


if only to show that statesmen who practise 
Count Okuma’s methods are a danger to a 
country like theirs, whose diplomatic position 
is always delicate, and a disgrace to any people. 
But no people know this better than the 
Japanese, who, though they may not always 
follow the high principles of Bushido, under- 
stand them thoroughly and often adhere to 
them with amazing nobility. ; 

Within two weeks after Great Britain de- 
clared war, in August 1914, Japan, proclaiming 
her duty to her ally, likewise sent an ultimatum 
to Germany. What had taken place behind 
the diplomatic doors of Tokyo has not been 
divulged, as far as | know; but the action of 
Great Britain in sending a thousand soldiers 
to participate with the Japanese in attacking 
the German Leased Territory on the Shantung 
(China) coast is evidence that Great Britain 
wished at that time to have justification for a 
voice in the adjustment of Shantung territory 
at the peace conference. The British partici- 


pation—with so meagre a force, all they could ° 


muster at the time—was somewhat resented 
in high quarters in Japan and in the Japanese 
army of 30,000 men which took the Tsingtau 
fortresses. 

The uneasiness of the British increased with 
the further operations of the Japanese Navy, 
which began to take. over the German island 
possessions in the Pacific. Of course the Jap- 
anese had just as fair a right to attack, 
capture, and hold the possessions of an enemy 
as the British had and as they were likewise 
doing; but justification does not allay suspicion. 
Australia, constantly fearing the territorial 
progress of the Japanese, disliked their ap- 
proach among neighboring islands, 


WHEN OKUMA BROKE FAITH 


Finally, within six months after the declara- 
tion of war, without informing the British 
Government, and therefore contrary to treaty, 
the Okuma Government made secret demands 
on President Yuan Shih-kai for substantial 
authority over the internal affairs of China, 
which would have subjected that country to 
the position of a dependency. It seemed to 
mean the conquest of this state of 400,000,000 
people! The game was so large that the few 
Japanese officials who were attempting to 
play it appeared to feel that pledges and prom- 
ises did not matter, and the Premier, himself, 
gave out statement after statement officially 
declaring the information coming from China 
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to be false. His pronouncements are on re- 
cord. Of course Russian and German states- 
men, and at times others, have been guilty of 
similar deceptions, but that does not justify 
Japanese behavior. 

Troops were mobilized and sent to China; 
but before the ultimatum was presented the 
Elder Statesmen of Japan interfered and caused 
the Government to withdraw those vital de- 
mands to which the Chinese Government re- 
fused persistently to accede. 

In the course of the negotiations—which 
extended over a period of four months, the 
Japanese, attempting to wring the concessions 
from China by threats, persuasions, and other 
means rather than by show of force—the for- 
eign press, especially the British and American, 
let the Japanese know very definitely that they 
were playing false to an ally while that ally was 
unable to protect her interests. Among some 
Japanese statesmen a praiseworthy chagrin 
became apparent, and within a few months 
the Okuma Government was displaced by 
that of Count Terauchi, which continues in 
office. Viscount Ishii was at first the Foreign 
Minister, but his place was soon taken by 
Viscount Motono, who now holds that office. 


THE TERAUCHI POSITION THE SAME 


The policy of the new Government was de- 
clared to be one of conciliation and friendliness 
toward China, but the distrust of the Chinese 
was not dissipated and foreign observers con- 
tinued to be suspicious. At the time the 
twenty-one demands became known there 
were articles in Japanese newspapers attacking 
the Okuma Government, but seldom was the 
attack on the grounds of ethics or of the advis- 
ability of keeping handsoff China. The blunder- 
ing methods which had been adopted whereby 
the Japanese failed (though they accomplished 
much in obtaining local influence and conces- 
sions in different provinces) to obtain authority 
in and over the central government was the 
reason for the display of annoyance. . And one 


‘paper—a sensational one, it is true—advocated 


applying the screws to China in future by 
methods that would not be discovered by the 
European Powers and America until the pur- 
pose of the Japanese was achieved. I should 
not now quote this newspaper article except 
for the fact that it seems to throw a light on the 
policy of Japan. One of the most important 
statesmen of Japan, a man only second in posi- 
tion to that of Count Terauchi informed me in 
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private conversation at a very recent date that 
the foreign policy of Japan was permanent and 
unchanging with regard to China and that all 
of Count Okuma’s demands were just and war- 
ranted, his only error being that he attempted 
to obtain them secretly from China without 
informing Japan’s ally according to the terms 
of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. And Vis- 
count Ishii, in the former of the two speeches 
quoted above, made this statement: “The 
policy of Japan with regard to China has al- 
ways been the same.” It may be that Vis- 
count Ishii, though he read his speech, failed to 
notice the inconsistency, but if his words are 
as he wished to phrase them, he made contrary 
statements in the same oration. It is impossi- 
ble to contend that Count Okuma’s Govern- 
ment did not attempt to impair gravely the 
independence of China with Group V of the 
Demands, and if Count Terauchi’s administra- 
tion has the same purposes in view, the Vis- 
count’s pledges are no better than Count Oku- 
ma’s, 

On October 26th the following cablegram was 
sent from Peking by the Associated Press, 
which, owing to the seriousness of the situation 
in the Far East, is cautious to a degree with 
the news despatches which it carries: 

“The Japanese are exerting every effort, 
officially and unofficially, to close the Chinese 
arms monopoly contract, carrying control of the 
Nanking iron deposits and the employment of 
Japanese military advisers and a director of 
the new arsenal at Nanking. It is asserted by 
the Japanese that they are extending credit, 
and not making a loan, and consequently 
that they are not violating the six Powers’ ex- 
clusive rights to make political loans. 

“This view is not shared by the French 
and the English and a large section of the 
Chinese press, as well as diplomatic circles, 
which unite in denouncing the deal as a revival 
of the most objectionable features in Japan’s de- 
mands presented to China in May, 1915, known 
as ‘Group V.’ The principal provisions of 
those demands, which were twenty-one in 
number, concerned the appointment of Jap- 
anese military and political advisers for China 
and Japanese supervision over the manufacture 
or purchase by China of munitions of war. 

“Minister Reinsch has advised the Foreign 
Office that China has invariably taken the 
position that it would hold the remainder of 
the iron deposits for national use whenever 
Americans have sought development rights, 


‘a brigand chief with 5,000 men. 
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and that consequently the United States now 
would insist that American interests be given 
consideration in the Chinese iron industry. 
The ministers of several other countries have 
taken the same position.” 

China is a vast, valuable territory crowded 
with human beings, most of whom are con- 
stantly in a state of semi-starvation. The 
Government is utterly incapable. The only 
competent and effective branches of the ad- 
ministration are those controlled by foreigners, 
who have been put in office by foreign govern- 
ments against the wishes of the Chinese. Not 
only are the natural resources of the country 
undeveloped (except where foreigners control 
concessions) but no Chinese dares risk his 
savings in large native investments. The 
army, though numbering hundreds of thousands 
of hirelings, is hopelessly ineffective, the idea 
inspiring it is ‘‘squeeze”’ and brigandage. The 
Government at Peking can be overturned, as 
has been seen within the last few months, by 
And the so- 
called regular troops do not attack such inter- 
lopers but attempt to scare them off by show 
of force and noisy cannonade and finally agree 
to pay them to disperse. As for modern 
education and a modern press, neither exists 
in the country except a as foreigners con- 
duct or assist in directing. 


JAPAN’S DANGER 


The possibilities of such a country and such 
a willing, energetic people are, of course, enor- 
mous. Traders have sought for a century 
to open and develop it. Following them have 
gone their governments; and troubles, in- 
trigues, and wars have ensued. Great Britain 
has been afraid to assume the task and respon- 
sibility of administering such an empire, 
Russia has not been permitted to take it over; 
Germany has had no chance. But all these 
European governments, and France as well, 
have obtained vested interests there with un- 
usual privileges wrested from the unworthy 
Government. Should these Powers attempt 
at any time to partition China, as they came 
near doing two decades ago, the position of 
Japan would be seriously menaced; vital con- 
flicts of interests with one or more of them 
might occur continually, and her only safety 
would rest in a great army and navy and in 
supporting alliances. 

If an alternative developed, should China. 
become suddenly, as Japan did, a modern 


























state able to administer her own affairs and 
defend herself, what would Japan’s future be? 
It is impossible to foretell, but probably that 
of Belgium with no adjacent Power to come 
to her protection, lying at the mercy of her 
colossal neighbor. 

With the pride of the Japanese and their 
ambition to be equal to other nations in power 
and privilege (which “exclusion” and other 
measures do not permit them), they naturally, 
as a race, seized upon the opportunity accorded 
them by the outbreak of war among the Euro- 
pean Powers, while America was lying back 
neutral and unprepared. When England went 
to war, Japan dominated the Orient. Had she 
taken sides with Germany the last permanently 
open way to Russia, her Siberian routes, would 
have been closed; and the alternative would 
have been forced upon France and Great Brit- 
ain to sacrifice their possessions beyond Suez, 
or, by dividing their fleets, save themselves in 
the Orient at the cost of defeat in Europe. 
There was only one danger for Japan in such 
an alliance and that was the attitude of the 
United States. There is little doubt that this 
country would have found reason to go to the 
rescue of France and Britain. The situation 
is one, of course, that encourages the Japanese 
to undertake the control of China. 


THE CONSORTIUM 


Is there no remedy or solution? I believe 
there is, and | think it lies in a development 
of the so-called Consortium which President 
Wilson, at the beginning of his term of office, 
injured seriously in his desire to treat China as 
a free and deserving independent among the 
nations. The President, I have been told, 
now recognizes the mistake he made in refusing 
this Government’s support to the “American 
Group” of bankers and in issuing a statement 
impugning the motives of the banking groups 
and governments of other nations with which 
the Taft Administration had allied. 

For a score of years the nations had been 
competing dangerously for concessions and 
trade positions, and even for territory in China. 
Finally, a few years after the Boxer Uprising, 
the principal lending nations, France, Great 
Britain, and Germany, managed to get together, 
agreeing to make loans jointly, and not other- 
wise, to China. Their governments supported 
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the banking groups concerned. by restricting 
and giving no support to other banks which 
sought independently to do business with 
China. Without such restriction the agree- 
ment would have been a farce; yet outside 
bankers, like those who advised President 
Wilson, contended that the agreement was in 
restraint of fair and equitable competition. 
The American Group had been taken into the 
partnership under the Taft Administration, 
and the Consortium then became a Quadruple 
Group of bankers supported by their govern- 
ments. Their programme was to finance 
China and to exact in return authority over 
that Government’s financial administration. 
As a rule money lent to China is squandered 
or stolen by the officials. Foreign overseers 
and controllers, chosen with the approval of 
the four governments as well as the four 
groups of bankers, were to check expenditures. 
Railroads were to be built, mines opened, in- 
dustries developed, and a sound currency es- 
tablished. China might have had a chance to 
develop, organize, and make progress. 

Just prior to the withdrawal of the American 
Group, Japan and Russia sought and obtained 
places in the Consortium, which became then 
a “Six Power Group.” It is now an associa- 
tion of five Powers, we being out but Germany 
still being recognized as one. No loans, how- 
ever, are being made to China and practically 
nothing is to be done to assist her financially 
during the war. 

It would be a wise policy to encourage an 
American banking group to reénter the Inter- 
national Group, and for our Government to co- 
operate internationally in the reconstruction, 
reorganization, and development of China. 
Such an international group cannot, because 
of its might and the vast sums of money in- 
volved, ever fail to work progressively and 
effectively toward the end desired. Though 
individual Europeans, Americans, or Japanese 
employed in the Consortium may prove un- 
worthy or incompetent for the tasks - they 


‘may have to perform, the purpose of such 


an undertaking cannot be corrupted. Some 
such programme would seem to afford the 
only hope. 

A China controlled by Japan or any other 
single Power would be a constant menace to 
the world. 
















GERMAN EFFORTS IN MEXICO 


A First-Hand Analysis of Our Present Relations With the Republic—Just What the 
German Menace Amounts to—Emphasis Hitherto Laid on Non-Existent Dangers— 
A Perfected Economic Propaganda Adapted to War Purposes—Ger- 
man Activity and German Potentiality—Things Coming Our Way 


HAT seemed a Mexican prob- 

lem only before the war has 

now become a German and 

Mexican problemforus. Mex- 

ico as a whole dreads and 
hates the United States. Mexico has nothing 
against Germany. A shallow winding river and 
a wire fence are all the natural obstacles that 
keep the United States out of Mexico. Ger- 
many is oceans and continents away. Dread 
and hatred of the United States has been a tra- 
dition and a habit of mind in Mexico for a hun- 
dred years, founded upon wars, invasions, and 
lost territories, exploitation, the endemic irri- 
tation of a rough-house border, and the epi- 
demic exasperation of diplomatic correspon- 
dence. In the relations of Mexico with the 
German Empire there has never been a Buena 
Vista, a Vera Cruz, a Columbus. 

Negatively, therefore, it is easy to see 
why Mexico is not anti-German. Positively, 
also, it is easy to understand why Mexico is 
anti-United States. The bulk of Mexico, 
rather inarticulately but none the less sin- 
cerely, considered itself at war with the United 
States from the time of the Columbus raid until 
Pershing got out. That is a fact most of us 
never properly appreciated. And if by some 
unforeseen chance the fortunes of war had 
swung overwhelmingly in favor of the Teu- 
tonic Powers, we should have had to deal with 
a Teutonic ally on our southern flank. But 
destiny is unfolding differently. In the Mexi- 
can game we hold all the cards. 

The public has gotten pretty well over its 
interest in alleged submarine and raider bases 
on the Mexican coast, in German wireless 
plants installed on Mexican territory, in Ger- 
mans migrating by thousands southward across 
the border into a friendly and a promised 
land, in the importation of arms and ammuni- 
tion into Mexico, in Teutonic fuses laid to 
bandit border hostilities, and in German at- 
tempts to fire the Tampico oil fields. 

Every one and all of these dangers may be 
consigned to the scrap heap of alarmist rumors. 


As threats or dangers they do not exist. A real 
German menace of a much more subtle kind, 
organized and quietly continuing, does exist. 
It doesn’t make good scare headlines but it 
is much more difficult to counter-check than 
the kind of fancied dangers which do. 

Before considering the actual German men- 
ace in Mexico, it will help first to clear away 
these other much-touted perils one by one. 
Submarines and their bases first. For months 
now a highly organized international secret 
service of all the Entente Allies, including 
that of the United States, backed up by their 
navies, merchant marine, consular, customs, 
and lighthouse services, has quartered and 
raked and combed the Mexican coast of the 
Gulf and the islands which separate the Gulf 
from the Caribbean. Their search has been 
unremitting, tireless, thorough. They have 
found no German submarine or any other 
kind of base in those territories and, further- 
more, it is a safe assumption that there is not 
now or ever has been a German submarine 
lurking in those waters. 

We may also fairly presume that the Ger- 
man Admiralty thoroughly understands the 
prohibitive difficulties of establishing and 
maintaining a submarine base in the Gulf of 
Mexico. Even the sending of submarines into 
Mexican waters, like the raid of the U-53 
off Newport or the voyage of the U-51 to 
Barcelona with drugs for German sick ashore 
and a letter for the King of Spain, could only 
have the value of a naval stunt. Possibly, 
for similar value, the German Admiralty may 
attempt a naval stunt in the Gulf of Mexico. 
But it is not good reasoning to suppose that a 
Government which is now rigidly economizing 
every pound of material and every human life 
will waste any of its capital in a purely spec- 
tacular performance which could at best only 
yield a trifling loss to their enemies. 

As for wireless, German agents in Mexico 
with some Mexican assistance have made deter- 
mined and continuing efforts to establish com- 
munication with Germany. All their efforts 





























have been closely watched, and so far no such 
communication has been established, nor is 
there any direct communication between 
Germanic wireless on Mexican territory and 
German shipping. These are the facts. 

The Mexican Government has now in work- 
ing order sixteen stations established in the 
States of Mexico, Sonora, Chihuahua, Baja 
California, Sinaloa, Coahuila, Tamaulipas— 
Querétaro, Guerrero, Vera Cruz, Oaxaca, Cam- 
peche, Yucatan, and Mexico City. They have 
also under construction or repair fifteen more 
stations. That makes thirty-one wireless 
plants altogether, Mexican, not German. 
Originally, the equipment of most of these 
stations was French, but Huerta threw out 
the French employees and scrapped their 
equipment. The Germans, with whom he 


replaced former French employees, installed. 


their own plants which are, in most cases, 
first-class German Telefunken sets. Of all 
these thirty-one wireless sets, the plant in 
Mexico City in the Bosque, close to the Castle 
of Chapultepec, is the only high-power es- 
tablishment. It is now in fine working order, 
a five-kilowatt Telefunken apparatus, with a 
single mast more than 4oo feet high and 
umbrella antenne. At night, this, the high- 
est powered wireless station in all Mexico, 
has an effective radius of less than a thousand 
miles. By day it carries about 600 miles. 
Every one of the Mexican stations is under the 
direct control of the Government, which is still, 
nominally at least, maintaining a strict neu- 
trality which would be wrecked by one de- 
liberate attempt to send helpful German in- 
formation. . 

It is interesting to know that three of the 
employees on the Chapultepec wireless station 
are Germans. They helped with the installa- 
tion and are far more competent than Mexican 
operators to do the work of so large a station. 

But the Germans have wireless stations 
of their own in Mexico. They have three 
in Mexico City, which they fondly believe 
we are not fully aware of. At Cuernavaca’ 
they have another one, and three in Lower Cali- 
fornia—at Cape San Lazaro, Cape Quentin, 
both on the Pacific side, and near Tubayo on 
the Gulf of California. With two exceptions, 
all these plants were built before the entry 
of the United States in the war, and not 
one of them is of sufficient power to be of 
any service to our German enemies except 
in inter-communication among themselves 
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or across the border to possible German 
stations on the American side. This leaves 
out of account several private plants on 
ranches or mines in Mexico, every one of 
which is listed and checked up and watched 
by the international secret service. All of these 
are genuine bona fide private means of commun- 
ication, without any belligerent significance. 


OUR CEASELESS VIGIL OVER WIRELESS ACTIVITY 


Neither the Mexican Government nor the 
German organization in Mexico has any 
adequate appreciatien of the steps taken 
by the Allied Governments to keep track of 
all wireless activity in Mexico. Just what these 
steps are cannot be specified here, but it is 
permissible to indicate their scope. 

Leaving out of account the steps taken 
by our Allies, the United States Government 
alone has wireless plants in active operation 
all along the border from Brownsville to the 
Pacific. We have more plants on ships in 
the Panuco River and off the bar at Tampico. 
Over on the Pacific coast other ships of our 
Navy have their wireless ears open, and right 
in Mexico City we are not deaf to aérial mes- 
sages. Consider for a moment what these 
precautions mean. On both coasts of Mexico, 
along the border and in the capital, all day 
and all night, American wireless operators with 
receivers strapped to their devoted heads are 
listening for every whisper in the air. It 
would be absolutely impossible for any Ger- 
manic agency in Mexico to communicate 
with German agents outside of Mexico with- 
out our hearing the sound thereof. It would 
be far easier—and the exasperated Germans 
in Mexico know it—to use the censored cables 
or the post for their communications than to 
spray out overheard messages in the air. in 
brief, then, the Germans in Mexico cannot 
send anything by wireless direct to Europe, 
and what communication they have through 
the air among themselves in Mexico, at sea, 
or across the border is unconsciously addressed 
to a very large and attentive audience for 
whom it is not intended. This midst not be 
taken to mean that the American and Allied 
authorities underestimate the will, but they can 
very emphatically discount the power, to ac- 
complish anything by wireless in Mexicoof direct 
benefit to the German cause. German equip- 
ment, German employees, and German sympa- 
thy in Mexico, yes. . But net benefit toGermany, 
zero. The German Minister von Eckhardt’s 











real means of communication were made public 
by the State Department in a despatch from 
that country, a part of which follows: 


Imperial Legation, Mexico, to his Excellency the 

Imperial Chancellor: 

Herr Folke Cronholm, the Swedish Chargé 
d’Affaires here, since his arrival here has not dis- 
guised his sympathy for Germany, and has entered 
into close relations with this legation. He is the 
only diplomat through whom information from 
a hostile camp can be obtained. 

Moreover, he acts as intermediary for official 
diplomatic intercourse between this legation and 
your Excellency. In the course of this, he is 
obliged to go personally each time to the telegraph 
office, not seldom quite late at night, in order to 
hand in the telegrams. 


After all the accounts we read several 
months ago of German migrations into Mex- 
ico, it is reassuring to know that there are 
now less than 5,000 Germans in that republic. 
About 1,500 of them are living in and around 
the capital, the remainder widely scattered in 
the various states. Between February st 
and June, 1917, less than 350 Germans had 
come into Mexico, most of them from the 
United States, but several of them escaped 
officers and sailors from imprisonment in 
Siberia. Only one German steamship, the 
Hamburg-American liner Antonina, at Tam- 
pico, is interned in a Mexican port, and eleven 
German sailing ships are collecting barnacles 
and seaweed at Santa Rosalia. There are 
several members of the “‘migration’”’ on Mexi- 
can soil: a great many of them have already 
found new jobs and a great many more are 
hunting money-making and life-saving employ- 
ment with all sincerity. ; 

Germany is not using Mexico as a base for 
submarines or as a spy centre from which to 
’ send wireless. In several ways Germany has 
taken advantage of the situation to try and 
make Mexico itself break with us and by so 
doing keep some of our attention from Europe. 
For example, the Germans make use of the 
strong German slant in Mexican military 
affairs. The serious and professional part of 
the otherwise happy-go-lucky picnic called 
the Mexican army has been obsessed by Ger- 
man military efficiency, in theory and in prac- 
tice. They have made good use of German 
reservists in the more scientific parts of their 
army organization. In addition to German 
employees in the Government wireless plants, 
Germans and Japanese are showing Mexicans 
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how to manufacture ammunition, and other 
Germans are employed in the aviation plant 
which Carranza’s favorite nephew, young 
Colonel Salinas, is superintending in Mexico 
City. Forty German officers hold commis- 
sions in the politico-military Constitutionalist 
army. The most prominent of them is General 
Maximiliano Klos, who has lived in Mexico 
many years, is married to a Mexican woman, 
and fought all through the four years of the 
last revolution as an officer of artillery. Gen- 
eral Obregon told the present writer at Cha- 
pultepec that Klos and all the rest of his 
compatriots were Mexican citizens and not 
Germans any longer except in sympathy 
and efficiency. 

This recognized German influence in Mexi- 
can military affairs is undoubtedly an in- 
gredient in the real Mexican menace against 
which we have to guard. But its strength is 
rather political than military, and in this 
respect it is only part of the general pressure 
constantly brought to bear on the Carranza 
administration against us. 

In business as well there is a pro-German 
slant. It arises chiefly from the difference 
in the kinds of business which Americans and 
Germans do. With the exception of the 
Minerales Gesellschaft of Berlin and its con- 
stituent companies, there is practically no 
Germanic ownership of the. great agricultural 
and mineral wealth of the country. As a 
class, the commercial German residents of 
Mexico are. wholesale and retail dealers in 
hardware, chemicals, and other imported 
small commodities. That is another reason 
why they have never got on Mexico’s nerves. 
They cannot be represented as monopolizing 
the natural wealth of the Nation, as the Bri- 
tish and American oil, mining, railroad, and 
banking companies are currently represented. 
Moreover, Germany put no pressure on Car- 
ranza to preserve order—German property 
being little damaged—and here again the con- 
trast has been unfavorable to us. Added to 
this, whenever we suggested that brigandage 
be suppressed, Carranza’s government. an- 
swered that our embargo on munitions kept 
them without means of making campaigns 
against the pirate bands. 


AMMUNITION AND OIL 


Little Colonel Alberto Salinas y Carranza, 
of whom mention has been made above, is 
an eager and very intelligent boy. At twenty- 








































three, he is chief of the Mexican Govern- 
ment’s munition factory and chief of the new 
aviation department. He is a graduate of 
St. John’s, Manlius, New York, and of the 
Troy Polytechnic Institute, but he has bitten 
off a great deal more than he can possibly chew. 
His munition plant turns out cartridges, but 
lots of them won’t shoot. He has really con- 
tributed something to the science of aviation 
by the invention of a new wooden propeller 
impervious to air abrasion, but his airplanes 
leave the ground unwillingly. 

In late spring of the present year, Colonel 
Salinas took a consignment of his own air- 
planes to Salvador and returned on a Mexi- 
can transport with six million rounds of 
cartridges. With the exception of the Col- 
onel’s own denatured product, this was the 
only considerable importation of ammunition 
into Mexico since the embargo went on. There 
were two theories as to where the six million 
rounds originated: some said straight from 
Japan and others were sure that a former 
Huerta general had cached that amount of 
unexpended ammunition in Salvador three 
years ago. 

Up to last May the Carranzista administra- 
tion was literally without ammunition. Their 
bankruptcy was their regular answer to every 
representation on the part of our Government 
or other Governments as to the maintenance 
of order anywhere in the republic. They 
hadn’t enough ammunition to drive the Zapa- 
tistas more than eight miles away from the 
capital. From the roof of our Embassy, witha 
glass, you could see their big hats out beyond 
San Angel. ‘You could play golf at the Coun- 
try Club four miles out from town and paddle 
on the canals at Xochimilco with enjoyable 
impunity, but if you ventured two miles 
farther into the suburbs you were pretty 
sure to lose property and self-respect and 
stood more than a fair chance of getting hurt. 

“Only give us the ammunition,” said General 
Hay, “and we will drive these hombres back 
over the hills into Morelos.” 

Travel by railroad in Mexico is still an extra- 
hazardous undertaking. There is a de facto 
and partially de jure Government of the Re- 
public, but the jurisdiction of various powers 
and principalities, locally de facto, overlap 
upon it. Railroads are their particular prov- 
ince and source of revenue. The Cedilla 
brothers hold the country around Tuxpam 
and whenever they feel like it cut the line 
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between San Luis Potosi and the Gulf coast. 
If you are desirous of proceeding by rail from 
Mexico City to Tampico you have to go 
up to Monterey and then come all the way back 
south again to avoid the domain of these 
baron brothers. The oil fields of Tampico are 
entirely in the hands of another baron by the 
name of Pelaez, who collects a royal tribute 
from the foreign producing companies, which 
they charge up to insurance. That portion 
of the national railroads of Mexico south of 
San Luis Potosi down into Guanajuato is 
under the suzerainty of a graduate of Notre 
Dame University, a young ranch owner named 
José Maria Guiterrez, who has found ranching 
much less profitable than the collection of 
tribute from the traveling public. Hijifiio 
Aguilar—to be carefully distinguished from 
his illustrious namesake, Candido Aguilar, 
of Vera Cruz—makes a fair living off the line 
between Mexico City and Vera Cruz and a 
lot of small and independent bands, operating 
in Michoacan and Colima, practically control 
traffic in those states and on their Pacific 
coasts. 

All this is chiefly interesting because the 
one answer of the government authorities 
to complaints about railroad traffic is, “Give 
us the ammunition. Lift your embargo and 
we can keep the railroads running.”’ Not a 
word of all these bandit activities ever ap- 
peared in the Mexican press, although several 
lives were lost and traffic seriously impeded 
on the main arteries of the de jure republic 


THE LIFTING OF THE EMBARGO 


If this attitude on the part of the Mexican 
Government was a bluff it was perfectly called 
in July by Ambassador Fletcher, who, on a 
special trip to Washington, succeeded in 
getting the embargo lifted on supplies of am- 
munition bought by the Mexican Government 
in the United States and held up by our cus- 
toms officers on the border. The Ambassa- 
dor’s theory was in effect to give the Car- 
ranzista Government a chance to make good 
on their continued representations. If they 
couldn’t keep the ammunition out of the 
hands of the other little principalities, or if 
certain of their chiefs or the soldaderas saw 
fit to sell it at a profit to Messrs. Villa, Zapata, 
et al., well and good. Our case as regards 
the embargo would then be proved flawless. 

The upshot of all this and other related 
facts and incidents is that Mexico was starved 
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for ammunition; neither from Japan nor from 
any pro-German source were they getting im- 
portations of this wasteful commodity. But 
for five months now the embargo has been off, 
and Carranza has been free to get ammuni- 
tion from the United States. At the time this 
is being written none of the major bandits have 
been caught, but at least one source of irrita- 
tion at us, one handle for Germany to use 
against us, is removed. 

At Tampico, the plants, docks, refineries, 
tanks—the whole terminal investment—is in 
plain sight along the Panuco River, where it 
can be easily protected by United States gun- 
boats. The plants themselves are also built 
on such a scale that it would take a very ef- 
fective organization with possession of the 
region to destroy or even seriously to affect 
the war supply of oil through this port. In 
the jungle hinterland where the pipe lines run 
and the oil wells spout are 1,500 husky Amer- 
icans, armed and sincerely pro-oil and anti- 
German, not to speak of My Lord Pelaez 
with his 5,000 thane-men equally pro-oil, 
fervidly anti-everything which might or could 
interfere with the princely insurance premiums 
they are regularly drawing from the foreign 
producing companies. In that territory no 
German and-no group of Germans would have 
a chance of success. 

But—German influence is at work in Tam- 
pico. Among the seventy-five Germans cooped 
up there is a German consul by the name of 
Eversbusch. He is also the employer and the 
patron of the stevedores along the Tampico 
wharves. These stevedores once in a while 
go out on strike and successfully incite some 
of the other guilds of Tampico, employed 
by American and British oil producers and 
refiners, to strike for a 25 per cent. raise and 
a seven-hour day. During such times money 
in small denominations is distributed from 
Consul Eversbusch’s office to the strike lead- 
ers, who deal “it out among the striking work- 
men—those of four companies, the Aguila, 
Pierce Corporation, Standard, and Texas. 

German money and influence will be back 
of recurrent strikes or attempts to strike at 
Tampico and Tuxpam and Minatitlan and 
Puerta Mexico. The point to remember about 
this menace to the oil supply is the indirect 
character of it. We need not fear any direct 
acts of violence on the wells or the pipe lines 
or the terminal plants. The new Mexican 
Constitution enunciates in Article 27 a policy 
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of nationalization of natural resources which 
in the case of the oil wells would, if carried out, 
amount to confiscation. German influence in 
Mexico is very naturally being brought to 
bear toward a realization of this new policy. 
But with or without German influence, the 
Carranzista Government will not carry out 
this policy. With or without German in- 
fluence, the Carranzista Government cannot 
carry out this policy. As was said at the 
beginning of this article, we—the twenty-odd 
Governments now allied against the Central 
Powers, including those of Latin Europe, and 
Latin Central and South America—hold all 
the cards. 

Unless something happens to change the 
face of nature the British and American fleets 
will continue to get their fuel oil from Mexico. 
And then, never forget that Carranza and his 
advisers, slipping behind two and a half mil- 
lion gold dollars every month, are beginning 
to comprehend clearly that their only hope for 
financial salvation lies in a loan of one hundred 
millions from a friendly United States. 

In spite of their dislike of us, in spite 
of the German influence in the army, in the 
oil fields, and elsewhere, Carranza and his 
advisers are beginning to see that they must 
turn to us. But Carranza and his advisers 
do not hold Mexico in the hollow of their 
hand. They may know that a continued pro- 
Germanism means ruin, but can they lead 
Mexico away from it? 


THE REAL GERMAN MENACE 


The presentation of these facts ought to help 
emphasize the truth that the German menace 
on our southern flank is not an obvious thing. 
The Tampico situation is exactly in point. 
German influence in’ Mexico, as in other 
neutral countries, never works in the open. 
It is subtle, working underground to dis- 
organize business, poison public opinion, and 
hamstring independent action. This con- 
tinuing influence, in spite of the popular con- 
viction to the contrary, is not particularly 
devoted to plotting acts of violence. Instead, 
it moves in a hundred different ways to agitate, 
to arouse race hatred, religious prejudice, and 
political discontent. In Mexico, exactly what 
does this subtle influence amount to? 

In brief, it is devoted to cutting off the 
raw products, chiefly minerals, of the country 
necessary or helpful to the enemies of Ger- 
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many in the conduct of the war, and to the 
forcing of a break between Mexico and the 
United States with the idea of embarrassing 
this country when all its resources and ener- 
gies are devoted to the stupendous task of 
carrying on offensive warfare in Europe. 

The material threat comes down practicauy 
to oil. It is really less of a German than a 
Mexican menace. Now as to the immaterial 
working of the German contagion. 

For many vears before the war began Ger- 
many had perfected a thorough organization 
in Mexico for the extension of their trade 
interests and the furtherance of their political 
influence. This is called the Verband Deut- 
scher Reichsangeboriger (Union of Subjects of 
the German Empire). It has headquarters 
in the Boker Building in Mexico City, with 
branches established in thirty-one Mexican 
towns and cities, including all the principal 
commercial centres. The First Chief of the 
Deutscher Verband is an energetic German 
subject by the name of R. von Lubeck, who 
lives at 28 Calle Berlin and has his own offices 
also in the Boker Building. He is a retired 
merchant, formerly of the firm of Boker & 
Company, the leading hardware company of 
Mexico City. Last May one Fritz Sommer, the 
son of E. Sommer, leading jeweler of Mexico, 
was traveling around the country organizing 
and perfecting the work of this society. 

When the war came to Mexico the whole 
of the Deutscher Verband shifted, from a com- 
mercial to a war footing. They have ever 
since continued to function on a war basis. 
A committee under the chairmanship of Lu- 
beck is actively working with the forty Ger- 
man Officers in the Mexican army. They are 
also closely associated with Colonel del Campo 
of the Corps of Engineers and with an able 
anti-American Spaniard named Guardiola, the 
editor of La Regeneracién, of Saltillo. Left 
to itself, the Mexican army would be pro- 
German. It is easy to see why much of it is 
keenly pro-German. 


The press of the country is an increasingly’ 


active force in literate Mexico. The United 
Reichsangehoriger works through the Mexican 
press. It furnishes inspiration and financial 


backing for the Boletin de la Guerra, Informa- 
ciones Inalambricos, Crénica Alemania, and 
Deutsche Zeitung von Mexico. Two other news- 
papers in Mexico City, El Demécrata and El 
Defensa, are directly subsidized by German 
funds through the Deutscher Verband. In 
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Monterey it subsidizes El Heraldo Europeo 
and furnishes, gratis, pro-German news for 
papers all over Mexico. In conjunction with 
La Sociedad Ebero Americana of Hamburg 
and the Transocean of Berlin, it publishes 
and distributes broadcast in Spanish well- 
written pamphlets on the German side of all 
current questions arising out of the war. 


GERMAN PROPAGANDA IN MEXICO 


Efficient and shrewd are the United Sub- 
jects of the Empire. They back up their 
news in the practical way of encouraging their 
own and other business men to advertise in 
the Mexican papers which print their prop- 
aganda. The movies work for them, and they 
hire lecturers. In May, Mcnuel Ugarte, the 
well-known anti-American agitator, a Portu- 
guese mulatto from Buenos Aires, was giving 
a series of “conferences” in Mexico City under 
the academic auspices of the University and 
the financial management of the Deutscher Ver- 
band. In Vera Cruz, Cordoba, Puebla, Mex- 
ico, Querétaro, and San Luis Potosi, I found 
Deutscher posters plastered over the walls 
of gardens and buildings, abusing the United 
States in vigorous Spanish and interpreting 
events in bright German colors. Every Mexi- 
can town Is similarly plastered. You wonder 
where they get the money, but even in your 
wrath you can’t help admiring the effective 
way in which the money is spent. Mexico 
has Boy Scouts, several thousand of them, 
but they are all of the German variety, drilled 
in German style. It is very amusing to see 
the little rascals pounding their native soil 
with the German goose step. German in- 
fluence is felt all through the Department of 
Public Education and, as in the case of the 
press, it is effectively backed up by practical 
advantages in the form of free courses in the 
German language, in calisthenics, and some 
forms of industrial teaching. One morning 
all the papers recorded the munificent gift of 
ten thousand pesos ($5,000) donated by the 
German Minister, Von Eckhardt, for the 
founding of a good hospital. The papers did 
not record that he collected that fund by levy- 
ing tribute on his hard-pressed nationals. 

All through the strained relations which 
have existed between Mexico and the United 
States, even before our declaration of war 
against Germany, this unseen, subtle working 
of German influence kept up an active and 
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helpful sympathy with Mexico. They prom- 
ised money, they spoke of alliance, they 
hinted at the gift of territory. This sympathy 
paved the way for the diplomatic blunder of 
the Zimmerman note which, however fatal in 
other respects, did unquestionably have the 
effect of flattering Carranza and the 5 per 
cent. of Mexico which he represents by the 
international notice it gave them. It made 
the task of Ambassador Fletcher more difficult 
in winning the nominal accession of Mexico to 
our cause, or at least a proclaimed neutrality. 
Carranza, up to the first of November, had not 
proclaimed the neutrality of Mexico, al- 
though he mentioned it in his address to the 
Mexican Congress at its extraordinary session 
on April 15th, and “‘reaffirmed’’ it in an inter- 
view with a representative of the New York 
American on April 28th. In November, 1916, 
however, when Carranza got out his amazing 
note proposing that all neutral Governments 
unite in cutting off food and fuel supplies 
from all the Allies, the nominal neutrality of 
Mexico was necessarily therein implied, but 
it is helpful to know that this interesting docu- 
ment was issued within a week after the re- 
turn of Zubaran, the Mexican Minister to 
and from Germany. In its English form, this 
note will not go back into idiomatic Spanish. 
It will re-translate into perfect German. 


A TYPICAL INCIDENT 


At the extraordinary session of the Mexican 
Congress, on April 15th last, already referred 
to, an incident, that was variously and incor- 
rectly reported at the time, occurred which 
was so characteristic of German machinations 
that this brief exposition of German influence 
in Mexico would be incomplete without a 
mention of it. 

The session was convened in order that 
the Primer Jefe might read before it an ac- 
count of his stewardship and officially chron- 
icle events which had taken place since the 
beginning of the revolution four years before. 
It was—Ladies and Gentlemen, and Out- 
siders, Venustiano Carranza presents Mexico. 
A big crowd gathered in front of the door- 
ways and greeted arrivals with varying degrees 
of approval and insult. The German Minis- 
ter was one of the first to arrive. He was 
enthusiastically applauded and viva’d out- 
side—indeed, the crowd made more noise 
than they did on the arrival of the First Chief 
himself—and as he entered the building and 
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appeared in the gallery assigned to him he be- 
came the object of a demonstration by the 
spectators and by several Germanophile mem- 
bers on the floor of Congress. The applause 
was quickly suppressed by General Hay, the 
presiding officer, who announced that demon- 
strations for or against foreign representatives 
would not be permitted. 

Nevertheless, when the American Ambas- 
sador arrived with the members of his staff 
he was received with a little perfunctory hand- 
clapping and a lot of vigorous booing and whist- 
ling. In Mexico they don’t hiss except to 
attract attention in a friendly way; to express 
disapproval or insult they whistle. For five 
mortal hours the First Chief read his inter- 
pretative report. Shorn of its departmental 
summaries, it is an extremely able and inter- 
esting State paper. At the end of the reading, 
as Congress adjourned, another demonstra- 
tion took place in the building and outside. 

It was now eleven o'clock at night, but 
a crowd larger than that which had greeted 
the opening of the session at 6 Pp. M. gathered 
about the steps, shouting, Viva Alemania ! 
Viva el Emperador de Alemania! Not a 
solitary policeman or a soldier was on hand to 
preserve order or control the crowd, as the 
American Ambassador, followed by his staff, 
made his way as best he could through the 
press to his motor car. The crowd whistled 
and hooted, but there was no violence. A 
particularly vigorous Viva Alemania ! stopped 
Mr. Fletcher for a moment. Viva Mejico ! 
he replied, with a good-natured smile, so that 
all near by heard him. The German Minister, 
following closely behind, was viva’d enthusiastic- 
ally and escorted bya cheering crowd to his car. 

This whole performance was staged and 
paid for by German agents and sympathizers. 
Manuel Ugarte took a hand in it by providing 
a great many students from the University 
who were his supporters in his anti-American 
conferences. ‘ 

That same night a telegram was sent to 
the German consuls at Guadalajara, San Luis 
Potosi, and Monterey, and to German agents 
in other Mexican towns. The telegram was 
signed “Von Lubeck.”’ In the towns where 
it was received, not more than twenty-four 
hours after its receipt the walls were plastered 
with posters recounting the episode in Mexico 
City on the opening of Congress. In spite of 


all their trouble, the German trick fell rather 
flat. 


The undisturbed composure and the 























good humor of the American representatives 
actually disarmed the crowd, which in spite 
of itself seemed at the end rather more good- 
natured itself than malicious or hostile. 


WHAT TO DO ABOUT IT 


Unquestionably the object of our diplo- 
macy for Mexico’s sake, and for our own 
sake, is to maintain and improve the status 
quo, at least until the conclusion of the war 
of all nations. Progress has unmistakably 
been made toward that end. But it is pro- 
gress against the grain of Mexico. It has 
nothing to do with the heart or the inclina- 
tions. It is purely a matter of policy, of ne- 
cessity. Mexico, that part of Mexico which can 
read and reason, is beginning to see that we 
hold all the cards. ‘ 

In case of a break, we would not have to 
send a soldier across the line. We could 
police the border with the citizen soldiery 
of the border states, blockade every Mexican 
port, and starve Mexico into good behavior. 
This we could do and we could also take our 
pressure off the forces antagonistic to the 
Government, which we alone have enabled to 
remain partially de facto and have impliedly 
recognized as de jure, and thus allow Messrs. 
Villa, Zapata, Felix Diaz, and their co-agitators 
to work their will on their forlorn fatherland. 
Such a campaign would divert very little 
money or effort and need not materially dis- 
tract our attention from our main job. After 
that were finished, Mexico could be summarily 
dealt with by a nation in arms. 

But that is a last resort. Carranza and his 
advisers are beginning to see that they must 
turn to us. It is hard for them to muster the 
political strength to do it in the face of the Ger- 
man propaganda and the previously existing 
natural antipathy. The thing to do is to meet 
Germany at its own game and make the United 
States popular enough for Carranza to turn to. 

We can counteract German propaganda 
by our own propaganda in good Spanish. 


Our consular officers ought to be provided with. 


accurate war information fed in to them 
through our own and our allied sources. They 

ought to be instructed to disseminate this 
- information through all their business con- 
nections in Mexico. Let us also back up 
our news by advertising in the Mexican papers. 
The very scale and unity of our preparations 
for the European war will affect Mexico. We 
ought to make sure that it is not minimized. 
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We can found and support hospitals, give free 
instruction in schools, help Mexico get on its 
feet—not in an offensive, patronizing way, 
but in spite of rebuffs, in a patient and a 
friendly way—and we can influence our own 
daily and periodical press to treat Mexico 
and its administration as sympathetically as 
possible. It is really up to us whether or not 


Germany continues to be a menace on our 


Mexican flank. 

And things are coming our way somewhat. 
For example, late in October the following des- 
patch came from Mexico City: 


Mexico City, Oct. 19.—Local papers comment 
favorably on the statement made in Congress 
by General Vigil, who contended that Mexico 
should join the Allies. Editorially they say that is 
the only possible means for Mexico to take her place 
in the world. The declarations of General Vigil 
caused surprise. He is one of the leaders of the 
Constitutionalist Club, which nominated Car- 
ranza for the Presidency. 

A group of Senators, headed by Rafael Zubaran, 
ex-Minister to Germany; Jesus Urueta, ex-Speaker 
of Congress; Sanchez Ancona, ex-Minister to 
France; Juan Zubaran, General Nafarette, Sen- 
ator Cutbert Hidalgo, and Alberto Pani is behind 
a movement to force a declaration in favor of the 
entrance of Mexico into the war with the Allies 
without further delay. 

In his speech before the Chamber of Deputies 
yesterday General Vigil declared it the duty of 
Mexico to take sides against Germany. The 
speech was applauded by the great majority of the 
members and the galleries. 

The General said he thought that Mexico and the 
present Government had not shown a proper spirit of 
gratitude to President Wilson and the United States. 

“Why vacillate?”’ he asked. ‘‘Is it because the 
Government has not gained information of the true 
course of public opinion? No. It is because the 
lower instincts of our people have been stimu- 
lated by those who, enthusiastic over the ferocities 
of Huerta, are now enthusiastic over the German 
Government, which has trampled upon all the 
sacred rights of nations and shown no respect for 
treaties. 

“T will continue to proclaim in Congress that 
Mexico should unite frankly with the countries 
who are defending democratic principles, which 
are the same Mexico fought for during the revo- 
lution and which Mexico will continue to fight for.” 

The newspapers here devote much space to 
the discussion of a possible break with Germany. 
The Universal says that a simple declaration of 
benevolent neutrality would not be sufficient be- 
cause, according to the statements of several Sena- 
tors and Deputies, this would leave in existence Ger- 
man propaganda, information bureaus, and espionage. 


















































LETTERS FROM AMERICANS OVERSEAS 


From Members of The Americans Abroad Club, Who Tell of Their Work and Experi- 
ences in Other Lands 


HORT rations of sugar here in the 

United States have made even the 

stay-at-homes realize the physical 

discomforts of war, but a letter from 

an American who gives his address 

as “Somewhere in Greece’ carries a suggestion 

of compensations that may accompany even 

greater restrictions upon diet. His rhapsody 

upon the aroma and taste of plain white bread 

after its absence from the table for months 
recalls a famous dissertation upon roast pig: 
“SOMEWHERE IN GREECE.” 

I salute you (with a letter that may never get 
there): 

What funny things you are like to come up with 
if you just nose around this old world long enough. 
Now, I was brought up to a sort of fine contempt for 
what is sometimes known as “the staff of life,’ but 
more vulgarly called “bread.’’ But Lo! yesterday 
was a red-letter day in this house, because, forsooth! 
there was a loaf of white bread brought to the board 
—brought in a sort of solemn state—and served to 
five watering mouths that consumed it with all 
the avidity of hungry wolves. 

And why? Well, that is a bit of story—and 
withal a bit of history as well. For, you see, there 
has been a strict blockade of all these coasts since 
high noon on the Eighth Day of December, Nine- 
teen Hundred and Sixteen (as the high officer com- 
manding the blockading fleet writes it in his official 
proclamation, thinking the matter of sufficient 
note to set it all down in good round words instead 
of leaving it to the treacherous hands of mere ci- 
phers). And since that fateful hour nothing has 
passed in or out along these coasts—except it might 
be some late-flying bird that found its way in be- 
neath the dark. No, not so much as a fishing boat 
with its orange sail has been granted leave to put 
out into the Bay nor a row boat to bring a brace of 
duck from the farther shore where game is said to 
abound. 

And as a result of this isolation, the stock of 
wheat and flour in the land, never at high-water 
mark, has sunk and sunk till at last the bottom of 
the bin is in sight. Long since has good white 
bread passed from market and home. When it 
had ebbed low, the authorities tried to come to 
the rescue by ordering the public bakers to mix 
wheat and barley flour in proportion—with a result 
that what the bakeries turned out was not an 
article of food at all, but more in the nature of a 





weapon of offense such as primal man might have 
hurled at his prey to bring it down. Later, under 
strict police supervision, some advance was made 
in the quality. But always the output of the 
bakeries was wholly beyond the power of delicate 
digestion. It resembled dark chocolate mud hard- 
baked, and was of about the same specific gravity. 
Taking wisdom to be the better part of valor, this 
house has refrained for the past month and more 
from partaking at all of the bread the market offered. 
And as Greek houses are never so appointed in 
their kitchen premises as to make possible the 
baking of bread at home, the family has been en- 
tirely without “the staff of life’ for that length of 
time save such poor hoe-cakes as could be cooked 
now and then over a slow heap of coke embers— 
not much to boast of in the way of bread, it must be 
confessed in all frankness. Rice, potatoes, and 
beans—when they could be got—have been made 
to take the place of bread as best they might; and 
witral those who sat at table did not go away with 
appetites unappeased. 

But on a day to be remembered, the old scrub- 
woman affirmed that if she had flour she could make 
bread herself and take it to be baked in the public 
oven. A modest sack of flour was stored in the 
pantry, the outcome of an appeal made by the head 
of the house to the Governor of the Province before 
the doors of the country were closed (for even then 
the authorities were controlling foodstuffs). This 
treasure, veritably worth its weight in gold, was 
brought forth. The scrub-woman posted off to 
the baker’s for yeast. Was back like the witch 
in the story. Made the dough. Set it by the 
fire to rise. And next day made good her promise 
by bringing’ from the bakery four long, creamy 
loaves of pure wheat bread that made you fairly 
drivel at the mouth to look at, much less to smell. 

How the bread was fallen upon and carved to 
pieces it were vain to narrate—for you would have 
to see the eyes of the youngsters (and older ones, 
too, for that) as the good work of demolition went 
on, to get the least apprehension of the epoch- 
making event. 

Ah, you fortunate ones, who never know whether. 
you eat bread at meal or not—you utterly miss the 
meaning of those simple words we trip from our 
lips, “the staff of life.’ And may you never have 
to learn their meaning in the school of Jean Valjean. 








A side-light upon Lord Northcliffe’s recent 
declaration that the submarine is still the 
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most sinister element of the present war is 
thrown by a letter received from Mr. Edward 
J. Norton, written from Malaga, Spain, after 
a visit to Gibraltar: 


An American living in Spain to-day neither hears 
nor sees anything of the war. He finds the Spanish 
people firmly resolved to keep out of the struggle, 
and astonishingly unconcerned about the great 
fight for democracy that is convulsing the world. 
Below the surface there is widespread ignorance as 
to the cause for which the Allies drew the sword 
and the ideal which made the United States join 
them. 

But one has only to take the ferry from Algeciras 
and steam six miles across Gibraltar Bay to feel 
the meaning of war. I have just returned from a 
two weeks’ stay at Gibraltar. I have seen and 
heard Americans who have been on the foreign 
fighting line—the ever-changing, deadly, and 
quickly disappearing furrow cut in the seas by the 
searching submarines. 


HOW THE “‘PETROLITE’ WENT DOWN 


Of the hundred or more men—crews of torpedoed 
American ships—that I saw in Gibraltar, all but a 
few were anxious to return home. Not to get off 
the sea, but to find another ship—to get to sea 
again and play the Great Game. The men who 
did not want to go home were four gunners. They 
formed part of the naval crew (the others are still 
missing) aboard the Petrolite, which was torpedoed 
and sunk just before dawn on June roth. None of 
the watch on deck saw the submarine; none saw 
the torpedo until a few seconds before it struck the 
ship. The Petrolite was split and cracked as though 
she had been built of lath instead of steel, and she 
went down in five minutes. 

These gunners got off in a boat and sailed along 
for twelve hours before a British steamer came 
along and picked them up. Two hours later the 
British steamer was busily engaged in a running 
fight with another—perhaps the same, submarine. 
The fight lasted two hours. The return of the 
U-boat awakened joy in the hearts of our naval 
boys. They were not content with yelling at her. 
They got right around the guns and helped their 
British cousins. The result was that the slow 
old steamer beat off the submarine. 

Upon being landed, the four gunners appeared 
at the Consulate begging Mr. Sprague not to send 
them home. ‘‘Can’t you keep us somewhere around 
here, Mr. Consul? We want to fight this thing 
out; we don’t want to go home. The papers say 
that an American torpedo squadron is in the Chan- 
nel or the North Sea—send us on to join our fel- 
lows. Please cable the Department. Say that we 





didn’t have a chance on the Petrolite and that while 
we are over here we want a real whack at the Ger- 
mans.” 
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Somewhere off the Balearic Islands, the Moreuz, 
a ffne big tank ship flying the Stars and Stripes, was 
shelled and sunk the other day. I was aboard 
her as she lay in Gibraltar Bay. I saw her guns, 
with the naval detachment polishing, oiling, and 
swinging them about. ‘‘We are ready for any 
Hun submarine that has the crust to tackle us,” 
said one of the gun crew, a handsome young Amer- 
ican boy. How little that sturdy young gunner 
thought that the Moreni’s voyage was nearly over. 
Little did any of us dream that the guns the crew 
were so carefully watching were being made ready 
for battle. Or that the broad steel deck we stood 
upon would soon bear red stains and then glow red 
over the burning cargo. 


THE LAST TRIP OF THE ‘‘MORENI” 


As I came up on the train yesterday I bought a 
newspaper at Bobadilla. Two brief paragraphs 
told me the fate of the Moreni. But the young 
gunner-was right. They were ready for the sub- 
marine. Both guns worked as steadily as though 
in drill instead of battle. After a while a shell 
fired by the submarine exploded in one of the oil 
compartments, and in a few minutes the Moreni 
was a moving mass of flame. Only then were the 
gunners driven from their platforms. Three men 
are reported dead. And kindly Captain Thompson 
is a prisoner aboard the submarine. 

The American merchant marine has become a 
shipping that fights. And there is an American 
merchant marine. It is, perhaps, one of the mar- 
velous productions of war. But during the past 
two weeks I have seen more ships carrying the 
American flag than in all the twenty years | 
have lived abroad. Queer looking ships from 
the Lakes now voyaging in salt water; and old 
sailing vessels laid up for many years are again 
doing duty. 

I wonder if those at home are aware of the daunt- 
less gallantry of the other Americans who cross the 
watery fighting line these days? The men in our 
merchant ships were the first to fight for us in the 
titanic struggle for the world’s freedom. And | 
wish those at home could have seen and heard 
something of what I saw and heard at Gibraltar 
these past two weeks. 

I listened to other stories of American ships sunk 
by torpedo or shell fire. And | better understand 
what is meant by terrorism om the high seas. | 
better understand why the submarine forced us 
into war. And I understand why the Allies and 
the United States must beat the Power that is 
waging this war of widespread destruction and 
terrorism and all the while demanding “the free- 
dom of the seas.” 

The Sea-Wolves of the sixteenth and the pirates 
of the seventeenth centuries were as much entitled 
to the freedom of the seas as the Germany of to- 
day is entitled to it. 
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Another American in Spain, A. I. Wright, 
writes from Seville. He has compared the 
United States with other lands, and tells us 
some reasons why we should be glad of our 
origin and birthright as Americans: 


] have lived abroad (in Spanish America and 
in Spain) for about fifteen years. Two fine things 
I] have gotten out of it: 

First, the comprehension that nationality is not 
a question of the geographical location of the par- 
ticular place where a man hangs his hat. Na- 
tionality is a formation of mind. Americans are 
not merely 100,000,000 people located north of 
Mexico, south of Canada, between Coney Island 
and the Cliff House. Americans are people who, 
no matter where they happen to be drinking ice 
water, “think American” regardless of environ- 
ment.. 


U. S. AS SEEN BY AN AMERICAN ABROAD 


Second, residence abroad has given me wide 
tolerance. I have never seen any country that 
did not surpass my own—on a point or two. On the 
whole my own so far surpasses every other that I 
can well afford to admit their excellencies. No 
man can “rile” me by any criticism of America, 
its ideals or its manners. Most of the adverse 
criticism one hears of us is justified. We are rude 
and “pushy.” Young, growing things are. We 
have no aristocracy of birth; our pretense at it is 
ludicrous. That we do not possess it is our great- 
est good fortune. We possess an aristocracy of 
accomplishment, to membership in which every 
American is born eligible. Every American may 
aspire to walk with kings. His limitless liberty of 
aspiration is his very finest heritage. I am not 
even sensitive as to the language we speak. The 
Scotch, Australians, and good folk from Saint 
Lucy’s protest that it isn’t English; the English- 
man usually has less to say than they. It annoys 
them if we confess that it is not, and claim to “talk 
United States.” Whatever we talk, it is a living, 
elastic medium, which develops new terms and 
sloughs them off, if they do not stand wear and tear 
of usage. It becomes us—for we are untrammeled 
by even a glorious past, expressed in families, 
castles and traditions which hang, not so much like 
beautiful ancient jewels, but like disastrous mill- 
stones, about the necks of other nations. We are 
all strident present and boundless future! Against 
a William the Conqueror we can set a Hill, a 
Harriman, a John D. Rockefeller any day—against 
a Warwick Castle, the Yosemite. And against 


the traditional law of entail—glory be!—the fact 
that a beggar may come to have and to hold a little 
kingdom anywhere within our territory until a 
better man appear to take it from him again! 

The things for which at home we lose apprecia- 
tion are, when one views one’s country from abroad, 
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seen to be vital components of it: Freedom of 
thought and action, and Democracy—the equality 
of possibilities. Resident Americans who come 
tripping annoy us with talk of money-power, 
class, dirty politics, and declining interest in in- 
dividual citizenship. Local ills and local pes- 
simism! The generalizations are right! America 
is the land of Freedom—but one must get outside 
America to see clearly that it is so. 

And no matter where we sojourn, we expatriates 
“belong,”’ while we continue to “think Amer- 
ican,” in tune to the liberty and equality which is 
carrying America forward. “Thinking Ameri- 
can” makes us see America as logical, comprehen- 
sible, sound, and full of measureless promise and 
infinite possibility. 





On the other side of the world, an American, 
Charles H. Crooks, has charge of a hospital 
in the interior of Siam. His letter is a pic- 
ture of cosmopolitan industry codperating to 
carry civilization to a backward corner of the 
earth—but, after all, Siam is forward-looking 
enough to have joined the nations that are 
fighting Germany for the freedom of the world: 


If in imagination the reader will go to a point 
slightly south of Mexico City and pass through the 
earth to his antipodal position, the destination will 
be in the vicinity of our place of business. Or if 
preference be for the ordinary routes of travel there 
is little difference in distance between the Atlantic 
and Pacific routes from New York to the Port of 
Bangkok, approximately thirteen thousand miles, 
thence northward into the tropical jungle four 
hundred miles; roughly 100° E. Long., 18° N. Lat. 


A HOSPITAL IN SIAM 


Our institution is located in the chief city of a 
province of two hundred and fifty thousand popu- 
lation and area larger than any of a number of the 
smaller states of the Union. It is the only insti- 
tution in the entire province offering the advantages 
of modern medicine and surgery; in fact it offers 
the only opportunity for surgical treatment, the 
native practicians making no attempt in this line. 
We operate a hospital and two dispensaries and are 
the only source of supply for dependable drugs. 
In normal years some fifteen thousand persons 
receive treatment and in epidemic smallpox years 
we have vaccinated thirty thousand persons in 
addition to our regular clientele. Those in every 
grade of society receive treatment from the highest 
official down to the coolie; subjects of ten nations 
including European princes have received treat- 
ment in a single year. Malaria and bowel diseases 
produce the majority of the medical cases; and stone 
of the urinary bladder, a disease causing most ex- 
cruciating suffering but very amenable to treat- 
ment, is the source of most of the surgical cases. 


























Nearly every disease prevalent in the Western 
Hemisphere exists here in addition to many peculiar 
to the Tropics. We have. been conducting a hook- 
worm campaign for some months. 

We are also in charge of a similar institution 
operating a hospital and two dispensaries, touching 
perhaps one. third the number of people in a neigh- 
boring province. of population and area about one 
half our home. province. ‘To reach this Station we 
ride a motorcycle built in Massachusetts; a railway 
carriage built in France, pulled by a locomotive 
built in Germany and traveling over rails manu- 
factured in Pennsylvania; and a motor-bus built in 
England. Most of our surgical instruments are 
made in London, and our quinine and other lines of 
tablets, stamped to our own order, are manufac- 
tured in Michigan, the bulk of our other supplies 
coming from Chicago and London. 

I am also responsible for the operation of the 
only tannery in Siam using the Chrome chemical 
process. This manufacturing enterprise uses do- 
mestic hides and tanning compound made in New 
Jersey. The.purpose of establishment is to demon- 
strate to the Government and people the possibili- 
ties in the development of local industries. 

My wife edits the only periodical published in 
the Lao language, spoken by more than ten million 
people. The Buddhist Scriptures are their only 
written literature, and this periodical, printed on 
paper from Great Britain and with type cast in New 
York, is their only source of general information. 


Farther south in the Antipodes, in New 
Zealand, an American woman, Miss Mary 
Bachelder, has heard rumblings of the World 
War that harmonize with the mutterings of 
Nature in Rotorua, where volcanoes and gey- 
sers have for generations waged war upon 
men who have ventured to live near them: 


An American in far-away New Zealand, where 
the guns of war are never heard, could tell you but 
little of the “foreign fighting line,” save only of the 
60,000 soldiers who have gone thither, of the mothers 
who work and pray here, of the men who come back, 
maimed witnesses to the fact that even these tiny 
islands are bearing their part to-day. So my letter 
to you will not dwell on these things, others can 
tell of them far more vividly. Instead, may | 
write you of a true experience in Rotorua, safety- 
valve of New Zealand as it is called, Rotorua, 
where the ground is soft and steaming beneath 
one’s feet, land of geysers, hot lakes, and boiling 
mud pools? To me, at least, the incident of my 
visit there was both interesting and memorable. 

Imagine, then, that you were there, as I was, on a 
certain fateful night in May. Listen! Did you 
hear that low, ominous rumbling in the distance as 
the goddess of the doomed region stirred uneasily 
in her sleep? Suddenly the surface of the earth 
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shook and heaved, and out of the darkness a tongue 
of flame shot upward. From ugly, yawning cracks 
rocks and lava spurted, and columns of steam and 
water issued forth. Strange, weird sounds rent the 
air and above them all the piteous wail of a little 
child, for that night the goddess claimed three vic- 
tims. Later, when all was quiet, fearful yet curious 
tourists passed by to look at the havoc wrought. 
And the newspapers reported the greatest eruption 
since the Pink Terraces were destroyed. 

The wonders of Rotorua have a fascination for 
the sight-seer which danger has no power to quell. 
Always the traveler will go to see Sikitere, even 
after such an eruption as this, always there is em- 
ployment for the guides at Whakarewarewa. But 
the greatest sights of all are to be found in the 
Wairaeki Valley which we next visited. There is a 
pool of boiling, bright blue water, of infinite depth 
at which the tourist gazes steadfastly, lured, fas- 
cinated by the bubble-bubble-bubble, everlasting 
bubble of its clear, deceitful waters. There is a 
narrow path which leads to a little bridge, over 
which a geyser plays intermittently, and the desire 
to climb it as it winds upward on the other side 
drags the tourist across between its eruptions. 
And always the geyser plays at definite periods, and 
always the traveler relies blindly on the goddess who 
holds his life in the hollow of her hand. But some 
day—I dared not think of that as | crossed the 
little bridge, but hurried on, staff in hand, to the 
Dragon’s Mouth, a fearful, roaring geyser, also 
intermittent. And here, also, adventure bade me 
go forward, and I entered those forbidding jaws, 
stared for a second down that black mouth, and fled. 
A second later and the spot where I had stood was 
covered with a whirlpool of boiling steam and water. 
Amidst all this, quite close to that pool of bubbling 
mud called the “ Devil’s Trumpet,” is a strange con- 
trast. From an immense height, drowning all 
other sound by their roaring, the Aratiatia Rapids 
fall and rush onward in a sheet of seething foam— 
a second Niagara. Among so many wonders, so 
many weird sights, they are for some the most 
wondrous sight of all. 

Then, with the vision of geysers and boiling 
lakes before my eyes, with the “plop” of mud 
pools and the sound of the rapids in my ears, | 
came home, back from the enchanted land, be- 
neath whose smiling exterior the goddess lies, watch- 
ful, merciless, awe-inspiring, with the weapons of 
death in her hand. But I have seen a valley 
laid waste by her power, I have seen the beauties 
of the legend-country. Was it not an experience? 


Lee L. Johnson’s letter, from Pernambuco, 
Brazil, paints a picture of tropical life and 
people that may be useful by its suggestion of 
Latin-American qualities which we should 
understand if we are to make our country 
popular south of the Rio Grande: 
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As this city lies only some eight degrees south of 
the equator, the climate is sufficiently warm to dis- 
pense with the necessity of all clothing not de- 
manded by conventionality. This latter word 
seems to be missing from the vocabulary of many 
Brazilians, for it is common to see a half dozen 
urchins, six or eight years of age, clad only in 
Nature’s costume, playing in the street. The poorer 
people go barefoot the year round. Thousands 
never owned a pair of shoes, and others use these 
man-made encumbrances only on feast days and 
Sundays. 

The residences are usually built, joined one to 
another, to open directly on the street. The most 
common diversion of the ladies is to sit in the open 
window and gaze at the passers-by. 


GAY LIFE IN PERNAMBUCO 


The customs as to courtship and marriage seem 
very strange to ‘‘ Yankees,” as all North Americans 
are called. Passing along the street, one frequently 
sees a victim of Cupid standing on the sidewalk 
conversing, maybe for hours, with his lady love 
who sits in the open window. All the world knows 
that the lover has not yet won “the promise true,” 
for when that’important event occurs, the door 
will be opened to the “noivo”’ and henceforth the 
courting will be in the parlor. It is said that the 
mother-in-law always receives the first kiss. The 
engagement is always announced at once, and to 
break an engagement is considered almost an un- 
pardonable sin. In this, it seems to me, the United 
States might profitably take some lessons from 
Brazil. 

The most of the transportation is done on the 
heads of “corregadores” as the carriers are called. 
An American lady, recently arrived, was greatly 
interested, a few days ago, in seeing our piano 
moved on the heads of six men as they chanted 
their peculiar song to keep the step. 


NO MIDDLE CLASS IN BRAZIL 


Brazilians may be classified in two great divisions: 
the educational, wealthy class, representing, per- 
haps, ten or fifteen per cent. of the people, which 
governs the country, directing all its affairs, re- 
ligious, social and financial; and the other class 
composed of the ignorant laboring people. There 
is no great intelligent middle class, as we have in 
the United States. 

Brazil has an area almost equal to that of the 
United States, and is endowed with rich deposits 
of gold, silver, and other minerals, largely unex- 
plored, and with a soil unexcelled for productive- 
ness. But her methods of agriculture are fifty years 
behind compared with the United States. The cul- 


tivation is almost exclusively by the hoe. In 
traveling somewhat extensively in a number of 
states of North Brazil, | have seen only two plows 
at work. 


I know of no more inviting field in all 
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the world for the investment of American dollars 
or American lives. 





There are letters from the front somewhere 
in France, but here are some extracts from 
Switzerland, on the other side of the fighting 
line. Mr. George D: Herron, writing from 
Geneva, says: 


What appeals to me is the valor and worth 
of the peace which a little nation has maintained in 
the midst of the warring world. I have been for 
several months in the midst of this little nation, toil- 
ing there, with many other foreigners, at one of the 
teeming cross-ways of Europe. It is to Switzerland 
I refer, of course. There are those of us who have 
been her guests at a time when her people are under 
an increasing economic stress and uncertainty; and 
her guests we still are. We are also under her pro- 
tection. Her attitude toward us, amidst the men- 
acing complications that beset her on every hand, 
has been one of forbearing and chivalrous hospitality. 
Even when expressing opinions that were perilous 
to her neutrality—so vitally necessary to the world as 
well as to herself—we have had the benefit of her 
political benevolence, her intellectual tolerance. 

We have also witnessed the greatness of soul with 
which this little republic has borne the burden of 
the world’s woe. We have seen her giving home 
and healing, giving every kind of moral and material 
succor, to all the contending nations. She has done 
this at enormous expense and inconvenience to her- 
self, involving a sacrifice as yet unreckonable. She 
has poured out her treasure from every valley, from 
every mountain village. She has made her land an 
oasis of mercy in a world from which many of the 
ancient mercies seem to have departed. And, in 
order to keep her armed sons upon her frontier, 
protecting the strangers within her gates as well as 
herself, she has had to suspend many of her indus- 
tries and modes of economic sustenance. 

And now Switzerland is immeasurably imperiled 
by an agitation finding voice in the press and even 
in Congress to prohibit all shipments to her borders. 
If such a step is taken, in six months the Swiss people 
will be in a position of greatest economic doubt and 
difficulty, and even menaced with the probability 
of starvation. Switzerland is amazed and appalled 
by this campaign, and grieved at the misrepresen- 
tation upon which it is based. Her people cannot 
believe that America will refuse her the necessities of 
life. Switzerland trusts America; and does not be- 
lieve—not for a moment—that America will betray 
that trust. 

In preserving Switzerland, America will be pre- 
serving the rudimentary form of the new political 
earth—the earth upon which a new and more inti- 
mate heaven shall open new and common doors of 
communion with mankind. 




















MAN AND HIS MACHINES 


Destroyers to Fight the Submarines—The German ‘Pill Boxes’—The “Liberty” 
Truck—The Caproni Airplane 


EVERAL of, the largest American ship- 

yards are devoting all their energies 
at present to the production of destroyers. 
England is exerting all its energies to turning 
out this type of ship on an unprecedented 
scale. Both nations have practically aban- 
doned construction work on other kinds of 
war vessels and are concentrating on destroy- 
ers. England and the United States probably 
together have not far from eighty or ninety 
dreadnaughts and an enormous number of 
cruisers and other standard types. Thus 
there is little chance that the German Navy 
can ever make a successful or even a moder- 
ately successful stand. But both England 
and the United States need new destroyers by 
the hundreds, perhaps thousands. 

The new destroyers will emphasize all the 
features that have made them so indispen- 
sable in fighting submarines. Up to the 
present time 30 knots has represented the 
limit of speed. The new vessels will make 


35; that is, they will make about 41 miles an 
hour—a speed almost as great as the average 
railroad train. As the submarine makes 
only about 15 knots on the surface, it will 
stand little chance if one of these new vessels 
appears on the horizon. Not only do the 
destroyers have this terrific speed, but the 
speed is under almost perfect control. The 
ships can turn at an exceedingly acute angle 
and can be brought to a stop almost as quickly 
as an automobile. They can thus dash for- 
ward, make circles, back, turn corners—they 
cut capers on the surface with the same ease 
as an expert skater on the ice. On the other 
hand the submarine on the surface is one of 
the clumsiest crafts in the world. These new 
destroyers, instead of the three- and four-inch 
guns popular in the old days, will carry five- 
and six-inch guns. The new German. sub- 
marines have a stronger armament than in 
the old days—hence this increased shooting 
power of destroyers. The builders are also 
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THE DESTROYER, ARCH-ENEMY OF THE SUBMARINE 
The destroyer is capable of a terrific speed and is practically immune from torpedo attack. That is the reason why the submarine invariably 


avoids an encounter with a destroyer 
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I. A GERMAN “PILL-BOX” 


For use in northern Belgium, where water is often found only a foot below the surface, the Germans have devised concrete block houses 
(known among the British Tommies as ‘‘pill-boxes’’) as strongholds for machine-gun emplacements 


straining every nerve to make the new des- The German “ Pill Boxes” 

troyers as shallow in their draft as possible. 

None of them will draw more than eight feet. HE principal element in the German de- 
As the torpedo sails most successfully fifteen fensive scheme is the machine gun. It 
feet under the water these new ships will be has been demonstrated that the German in- 
almost immune from torpedo attack. fantryman has no stomach for the bayonet. 

















II. A GERMAN “PILL-BOX” 


Ezch concrete chamber is capable of ho'ding from thirty to forty men (although sometimes not half that number) and is of such strong 
construction that only a direct hit from a large gun can destroy it 
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The essence of the defensive plan, therefore, 
is to prevent the advancing infantry from com- 
pleting the crossing of No Man’s Land and so 
making the attack a hand-to-hand affair. 
The machine gun was the most effective in- 
strument in carrying this plan to a successful 
conclusion. Previous to the invention of 
the creeping barrage this was a simple matter. 
All that was necessary was to keep the ma- 


which the enemy infantry must of necessity 
assume. The problem of selecting such posi- 
tions was simplicity itself about Lens, for 
example, the uneven ground and the cellars 
of innumerable houses furnishing many. In 
the low-lying plain of northern Belgium, how- 
ever, the problem was acute. Here was a 
stretch of country which, except for the now 
celebrated Passchendaele ridge, is without dis- 











THE “LIBERTY” TRUCK 


Built for the especiai use of the United States Army. A product of the codperation of forty engineers, hundreds of draftsmen, twelve 
motor truck plants, and of sixty-two factories that manufacture automobile parts 


chine guns and their crews in the dugouts 
until the opposing infantry came “over the 
top,” at which time they were rushed to the 
parapets and put towork. The barrage, how- 
ever, combined with a much more lavish use 
of high explosive shell, forced a change in 
these tactics. It was found that even if 
the bombardment of heavy guns did not des- 


troy the dugouts or block up their mouths, : 


the, barrage kept thefmachine gun under ground 
until the advancing infantry was so close 
that there was not sufficient time to get into 
action before the bayonet fighting began. 
The final step was the fortification of specially 
selected positions and turning them into ma- 
chine-gun posts. These posts were always 
selected with a view to their field of fire 
and their angle of fire with respect to the line 
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tinguishing feature of any kind. With water 
found only a foot below the’ surface, even the 
ordinary trenches and dugouts are out of the 
question. This necessitated a still further 
change in the plan of defense, although chief 
reliance was still placed in the same weapon. 
The result was what has been called the elastic 
defense system. This consisted of a number 
of concrete block houses, placed well forward 
without any definite line, but so arranged 
that they defended one another by an en- 
filade fire. These “pill boxes,” as they have 
come to be called, are very small, holding not 
more than thirty or forty men, sometimes 
not half that number, and are so strong that 
only a direct hit from a large gun can destroy 
them. They are garrisoned entirely by ma- 
chine-gun crews specially trained for their 
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A CAPRONI BIPLANE 


Flying over New York (the structure to the right is the tower of the Woolworth Building) on its journey from Norfolk, Va., to Mineola, L L., 
with nine passengers during the recent Liberty Loan campaign 


work. Behind them, in reserve, the infantry 
lies in wait, so that, when the Allied infantry, 
badly used up by the machine-gun fire, passes 
bevond the block houses, these reserves of 
fresh troops counter-attack heavily against 
the advanced line and drive it back. 


“Liberty” Trucks For Our Army 


HE “Liberty” motor truck, a photograph 

of which appears on page 223, is the 
product of the combined genius of forty 
American engineers and hundreds of drafts- 
men from all over the country, plus the co- 
operation of twelve motor truck plants and 
of sixty-two factories that manufacture auto- 
mobile parts. All these parts have been 
standardized and are interchangeable, so that 
a number of trucks may be taken apart, the 
parts mixed, each with each, indiscriminately, 
and the trucks reassembled without any great 
difficulty. The virtue of this standardiza- 
tion may be seen in the fact that our army’s 
motor truck transportation will necessitate 
the manufacture of less than 7,500 parts. It 
has been said that our Allies keep in stock at 
all times more than 2,000,000 parts for their 
various kinds of motor vehicles. 

The chassis of the new truck weighs, with body 
attached, about 10,000 pounds. The truck is 
said to be the strongest, for the load it is de- 
signed to carry, ever turned out in this country. 


The Caproni Airplane 


WO Italians, the Caproni Brothers, Gianni 

and Federico, are convinced that the 
day is fast approaching when “‘aérial’ lines 
not only will join town and country and 
country to country, but will span continent 
to continent with aérial trains transporting 
hundreds of passengers traveling from 125 
to 190 miles an hour.”’ Such airplanes are 
to be built according to the biplane and mul- 
tiplane systems and fitted with a series of 
motors varying from 300 to 500 horsepower, 
“because the plurimotor types obviously 
afford a genuine guarantee of safety.’’ One 
such air line would be that between Rome and 
New York, the distance to be covered in approxi- 
mately thirty hours of continuous travel; the 
trip to be made in forty-eight hours. 

However visionary these views may be, 
Gabriel D’Annunzio, the Italian poet, who 
is at present serving in the Italian army, re- 
cently piloted a Caproni biplane, with three 
passengers aboard, 875 miles without land+ 
ing—a distance approximately correspond- 
ing to that between New York and St. Louis 
“as the airplane flies.” And during the last 
Liberty Loan Campaign, Captain Antonio 
Silvio Resnati flew from Langley Field, near 
Norfolk, Va., to Mineola, L. I., a distance of 
320 miles, in a big Caproni biplane carrying 
eight passengers besides himself. 





